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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
responsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
rae — his goods are really worth the price asked 

or them. 


Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 


On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent. 

On 50 lines (% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 

er cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 
per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per cent; 9insertions, 25 per cent: 12 in- 
sertions, 33% per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 r cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 
9 insertions, 30 per cent; 12 a 4 40 per | a 
cent. A. I. 
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ITALIAN QUEENS. 


I am now booking orders for queens. 
I cull my queens as they hatch, is the 
reason my customers were so well 
pleased last year. Send me your ad- 
dress on postal, and get circular. Six 
for $5.00. J.T. WILSON, 
l1tfd Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 











Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2, 

00; with movable 
months and figures for 
dating, like No.3, $3.00. 
Full outfit included—/f, 
mer ink, box, etc. 

nt by mail postpaid. 
Without ink and pads, 
less. 

Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, 
per, book, or anything 
else that you may send 
out by mail or express 
and you willsave your- No.2. 
self and all who do business with you “a worla of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 
men, Hardware nS — &c,,&e. Send for 
Circular. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


/ Dealers in \2 
f/ BE:S & HONtY, \ 








Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 35c per lb. cash, or 57c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 42c per lb., or 47c, for lest 
selected wax. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 

P. S.—Uniless you put your name on the boz, and 
tell how much you have sent, I can not hold myseif 
responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
eral thing tc send wax by Express. A. I. Roor. 


 *BEE-KEEPERS, 


ATTENTION 


200 COLONIES OF BEES FOR SALE. 
All interested in advanced bee culture, who want 
to make bee-keeping pay, should send for price list 

of Apiarian Supplies, Bees, Queens, etc., to 
EK. T. FLANAGAN, 

Box 819, Bel’eville, St. Clair Co., Hlinvis. 
Proprietor of Rose Hill, Cahokia, Falling Springs. 

and Lake Aptaries. —Beeswax wanted. 1-12 


‘Oldest Bee Paper in America—Established in 1861. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 
MONTHLY EDITION, 32 pages, $1.00 a year. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor and Proprietor, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Hl. 


Comb Foundation MachineS 


$10.00 TO $50.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION FREE, OR WITH 
OUK ONE- POUND SECTION BOX BY 
MAIL FOR FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our aeatrenes Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements _ Su yt ies, mailed on ap- 
plication. A. LR : Medina, Ohio. 


Tae A BG or Bee Couture 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS, (but will be sent to any 
postoftice singly), w with which it may be clubbed. 
One copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.90 ; three copies, $2.75; 
five copies, $4. 00: ten copies, $7 50. 

The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 








neatly embellished in embossing and a one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copies, ; five cop- 


ies, $5.25; ten copies, $10.00. If poe Boos by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which will 
be 12c on the book in paper, and 15c each, on the 
book in cloth. 


Cook’s Manual in paper or cloth at the same price a8 


above. 
A. 1. ROOT, Medina, © . 


CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 














With The American Bee Journal ($2 00)..... 2 75 
The Bee-Keeper’ 8 Magazine i 26)..... 2 00 

‘* The Bee-Keeper’s Exchange (1 00)..... 1%) 
* California ‘Aqiculturist (200... 1 7 
‘“* The Bee-Keeper’s Guide Cp vases 1 40 
*« The Kansas Bee-Keeper (. @):.... 1 50 
“ All of the above Journals ..............+.: i 00 
With American Agriculturist ($1 50).......... 2 2% 
British Bee Journal (1 00) 22... eee 1% 
“Prairie Farmer (2 00)....... 20 
“Rural New Yorker i SEE 3 00 
** Scientific American (3 20) . 3) 


“ Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (1 00) 1 5 
“ U.S. Official Postal Guide (1 50).......... a 
“* Sunday School Times, weekly, (2 00)....-. 2 35 


[Above rates include all postage.] 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 


Prices 25 per cent less than in A. I. 
Root’s circular (due his reputation), 


and ready Ist of April. 
rearing colonies. 


100 queen- 
DOLLAR QUEENS, 


and BEES BY THE POUND, a specialty. 
Cc. B. bveg aah Selma, Ala. 
4 





HIVE MATERIAL. 


I can make the 8-frame L. hive without portico for 


45e. 


Same without cover or bottom for 30c. 
rack for twenty-four 414x44x2 sections, 20c. 


Honey- 
The 


above are all in the flat, ready to nail, made of good 


sound material. 
4d 





Can furnish in any quantity. 
N. E. DOANE, Pipestone, Berrien Co., . Mich. 


WANTED. 


100 WARRANTED ITALIAN QUEENS, 
Delivered in fore part of May, at rock bottom cash 


price. Money ready. 
— me. 
4 


Queen-breeders will please 
SLEY BALDUFF, 
Miiford, Iroquois Co., Il. 





OR SALE.—Ten 1%-s8tory hives, with 100 ready-made 


combs, built on wired fdn. 


All new last summer; 


10 L. frames in each hive. Price $3.00. Address 
CHARLEs E. PRICE, Smithtown Branch, Suf. Co., N.Y. 








For Sale. 


power machine. 
pondence solicited. 
3-4q 


A small cheap Engine, just 
right to run the Barnes foot- 
Is in good running order. 


Corres- 


ALBERT POTTER, Eureka, Win. Co,, Wis, 





Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 





$1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the firat time with- 
out charge. — 20c each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 











Those whose names cnrese below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If want- 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A.T. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La 

*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 
*Wim. Ballantine. Sago, Musk. Co., O 4tfd 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 3-2 
*Jas. A. Nelson, box 83, Wyandott, Wy. Co., Kan. 5-5 
*J. P. Sterrit, Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., Pa. 2-7 
Bates & Miller, Barrington, Bristol Co., R. I. 2-4 
*Chas. K. Mitchell, Hawkinusville, Pulaski Co., ‘oa 


*J.S. Tadlock, box 42, Luling, Caldwell Co., a 


*Dr. A. B. Mason, Wagon Works, Lucas Co., O. 
*Jas. O. Facey. New Hamburg, Ont., Can. 

F. J. Wardell, Urichsville, Tuse. Co., O 

*8. C. Perry, Portland. lonia Co., Mich. 

*J. H. Reed, Orleans. Orange Co., Ind. 

M. Isbell, Norwich, Chen. Co., N. Y. 

*O, C. Vaughn, Columbia, Maury Co., Tenn. 
4*J. W. Keeran, Bloomington, McLean Co., Lil. 


Pa. 4tf 
4tt 


4tfd 


2-8 
2tfd 
3-9 
3tfd 
3tfd 
4-9 
4-8 
4-9 





e 
Hive Manufacturers. 
Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

P. L. Vialion. Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 
M.S. West, Flint, Gen. Co., Mich. 

ye Ashmead, Williamson, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


4tfa 
1-6 
4tfd 
2tfd 
4-3 


S. D. Buell, Union City, Branch Co., Mich. 
L. E. Mercer, Lenox, Taylor Co., Iowa. 





SEND FOR PRICE LIST OF 


bangsoat ninplaty Chaff Hives & Supplies, 


D. BUELL, Union City, BRANCH Co., MicH. 4d 


W or Srrananon 


Price list of the Besse Wood Separators: For the 
wide L. frame, per hundred, 50c; per M. $4.00. Any 
size made to order. Send 3-cent stamp for sample. 
4 DR. H. BESSE, Delaware, Ohio. 








EFORE you forget it, send your address to 
J. P. MOORE, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky., 


and get his new price list of Italian queens, nuclei, 
and full colonies. Three Langstroth frame nucleus 
and tested queen, $5.00. 4d 


E. T. LEWIS & CO., TOLEDO, OHIO, 
Manufacturers of the U. 8. 8tandard Honey-Ex- 
tractor (new improvements), and all other Apiarian 
supplies, Send for circular. ltfd 
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W.Z.HUTCHINSON 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., 


has made arrangements to receive Italian queens 
from the South early in the season. The queens will 
be bred from imported mothers, reared by a thor- 
oughly competent and reliable breeder, and upon 
arrival, they will be introduced to nuclei until need- 
ed in filling orders. These queens will be shipped 


a8 soon as it is warm enough in this latitude, proba- | 
bly about May Ist, and they will be used in filling all | 


orders for untested queens until about June 15th, 
when queens reared in the home apiary will be 
ready to ship. Before June Ist, untested queens 
will be $1.50 each: during June, single queen, $1.25, 
or six for $6.00; after July lst, single queen, $1.00; 
six queens, $5.50; twelve, $10.00. Tested queens 
(reared last season in the home apiary). before June 
ist, $3.00 each; during June, $2.50 each; after July 
Ist, $2.00 each. Safe arrival guaranteed. Make 
money orders payable at Flint, Mich. 4tfd 


IMPORTED QUEENS, 


In April, - - - 1 franes in Gold. 
May and June, - - WW a diet snd 
Julyand August, - - - 9 
September and August, - aes i 

No orders received for lessthan8 queens. Queens 
which die in transit will be replaced only if sent 
back in a letter. 


“ a oe 


7 7) “ 


-6d 
CHARLES BIANCONCINI & CO., Bologna, Italy. | 


Eull Stocks of 


YELLOW BEES FOR SALE! 


WARRANTED NOT EXCELLED. 
J. M. MARVIN, 3-5d 
st. Charles, - Kane Co.,- Illinois. 


BAVE MONEY! 


Nuclei, 3-frame andtested queen .- - - §& 
Nuclei, 3-frame, untested a ee ee 
Nuclei, 4frameandtested “ - - - 
Nuclei, 4-frame, untested - . . . 
Tested queens, after May 15 - - - 
Untested queens, after May 15 - 
Full colonies in Simplicity hives, - 

Will ship full colonies in April. I will guarantee 
every thing I send out to be first-class. 


3tfd DAN WHITE, New Londen, Huron Co., 0. 

= 1. LEWIS & CO., TOLEDO, OHIO, 

E, Apumton@ugelien’ Boas feraiveuiar. itd 
50 MIXED, or 25 TRANSPARENT; no two alike, 


or 25 GILT EDGE, with name, 10 cts. Circular of 
Novelties free. Pack of Authors, l5c. 


btfd J. TOMLINSON, Medina, Ohio. 


Five-frame (Langstroth frame) Nuclei, consisting 
of a pure, young, fertile Italian queen, carefully 
bred from best imported or home-bred mothers, 
with five new wired combs filled with brood and 
honey, and covered-with young bees. Better than a 
natural swarm. Send for circular and price list. 

WILLIAM LITTLE, 3-5d 
MARISSA, - - ST. CLAIR CO., - - ILLINOIS. 





CO et BS we Oo SO 
SESssSEs 


FLAT - BOTTOM COMB FOUN-| 


dation.—High side-walls, 4 to 14 square 

feet to the lb. Circular and samples 

free. J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

4tfd Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


Wy AST=e. circulars from all Bee and Supply 
dealers, atonce. ELIAS BEHG, Cicero, Ind. 





Manufacturers of the U. 8. Standard Honey- | 


R SALE! 1883: 


GIVEN’S 


FOUNDATION PRESS 


- AND — 


WIRING MACHINES. 


With this Press perfect foundation can be made 
in the wired frames, which will not sag, warp, nor 
| break down. Samples and Circular free. 


(@ For Particulars, address 


D. S. CIVEN & CO., 


HOOPESTON, ILL. 





—-_— 


j = 

Having fitted up our shop with new machinery, 
we are prepared to furnish all kinds of Apiarian 
—— Simplicity, Chaff, Langstroth, and other 
ives. 


ONE-PIECE SECTIONS, $5.00 PER 1000. 


BEES and QUEENS. 
DUNHAM FOUNDATION AT BOTTOM PRICES! 
“SILVERHULL BUCKWHEAT, $1.50 PER BUSHEL. 


Job Printing done on Short Notice. 
LARGE NEW LIST FREE. 
BRIGHT BROTHERS, 
MAZEPPA, - WABASHA CO., 


SEND FOR A BS Small Fruit 


CATALOGUE TO SA A SPECIALTY, 


J. IRVIN JOHNSON, \Yo 
es 
PALMYRA, oe i 
A\ CHEAP. 


WAYNE CO., = N. ¥. \™ 





3-50 


MINN. 




























VANDERVORT COMB FOUNDATION, 
ITALIAN, CYPRIAN, and HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 


I. L. SCOFIELD, 3-81 
CHENANGO BRIDGE, - BROOME CO., - N. Y. 


L. FDN. MOLD for $3.78. 


ALSO 


BEES FOR SALE IN IOWA. 


50 to 75 Colonies choice Italians, from noted ped- 
igree. These will be about as follows:—1 new paint- 
ed Simplicity hive. worth $1.00; tested queen, $2.50; 
2 lbs. bees, $3.00; 10 L. combs with brood and honey, 
$3.50. Total, $10.00. That isin April. In May, $9.50. 
June. $9.00; July, $8.00. Three-frame nuclei with 
tested queen, 1 lb. bees, 3 combs, brood and honey, 
| one-half as much as fullcolony. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. My 156 colonies are O. K. to date.. See new 

circular. OLIVER FOSTER. 
Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa., Mar. 20, 1883. 
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Ar Kansas (ivy, Mo..) 
| BREED PURE ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE. 


Dollar Queens, in May 
in June 
after June 

Tested queens double the above prices. 

Bees per % |b.. same prices as dollar queens. 

I warrant my dollar queens to be purely mated. I 
do not know that I have a single dissatisfied cus- 
tomer; but if there are any such, and they will write 
me in regard to the matter, I will do the best that I 
can to render satisfaction. 
stfd 


+e te 





PURE ITALIAN QUEENS, 


Carefully bred from imported and home- bred 
mothers. Sent by mail. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
No black bees near. 

untested queen before July 1, $1.2 ry after, 3 PH 


Tested queens, iat and full colonies. 

PLYMOUTH-ROCE FOWLS.—Eggs from this justly cele- 
brated breed of fowls, $1.25 per setting of 13. Send 
for circular free. J, B. REED, Orleans, Orange Co., Ind. 3tfd 


THEE 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, each month. In order to dispose 
of them, we offer them at present at $1.00 per year, 
postage paid, beginning Jan., 1883. Will guarantee 
safe arrival of every stay 6 

I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





CONTRACTS WANTED 


WITH 


SUPPLY DEALERS, 


Dealers, and those who contemplate becom- 
ing such, are requested to write for estimates on 
job lots of hives, sections, etc. We make spe- 
cialties of chaff and Simplicity hives, but will make 
other styles, if unpatented, and ordered in consider- 
able quantities. t us know the kind and probable 
quantity of goods you expect to handle, as well as 
any other information you may deem necessary, and 
we will send you prices that we are confident will be 


satisfactory. 
S.C. & J. P. WATTS, 
10tfd LUMBER CITY, CLEARFIELD CO., PA. 


MUTH’S 
HONEY EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE HIVES, 
HONEY SECTIONS, &c., &c. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, CINCINNATI, O. 


P. S.—Send Stamp of 10c for ‘*‘ Practical pas to 
Bee-keepers.” 1tfd 


). D0. GOODRICH, East Hardwick, Vt., 


Supplies for the Apiary. 


TWO-PIECE SECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Always firm and square. are. Send for circular and 
sample section. 2tfd 








E. M. HAYRURST, P. 0. Box, 1131. | 





1883 THIRTEENTH YEA 


Italian = Syrian 


Testea queens, in April and May, - - 
Tested queens,in June andafter, - - - 
Untested queens, in Apriland May, - - - 1% 
Untested queens, in June and after, - - 100 
Sent bv mail, and safe arrival guaranteed. Send 


for circular. 
Ww. P. HENDERSON, 


Address 
2-Tding MURFREESBORO, Rota. Co., TENN. 


GEORGE W. BAKER, 


—Oor— 
Lewisville, Henry Co., Ind. 


Has 3000 New Illustrated Cir- 
culars (to give away) of 


ITALIAN BEES, QUEENS, 
Plymouth Rock & Brown Leghorn Fowls. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


Also Extractors, Honey - Knives, 
Smokers, ete., etc. 32d 


CARY’S ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF 


BEES AND SUPPLIES FOR (883 


Is NOW READY. 

You should read it before making your purchases 
for the season. We offer you goods of very best 
quality, at very low prices. If you do not beiieve it, 
read our prices and send for a sample order. 

Address WM. W. CARY & SON., 
2tfd Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 
ARRANTED ITALIAN QUEENS, from 
hardy improved stock, $1.00 each; from im- 
ported mothers, 50 cts. extra. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. re of the new races kept in this vicinity. 
2% W.H. PRrocror #Co., Fairhaven, Vermont. 


1883 


Queens, 


$2 50 
2 00 














FOR THE 
OLD RELIABLE 


BEE-SMOKERS 


or Uncapping - Knives, 
Send card for circular to 


ae) BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
ABRONIA, MICH. = 3-6d 


Borodino, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1882. 

Cyprians. Conquered.—All summer long it has 

been * which and t’other”’ with me and the Cyprian 

colony of bees I have; but at last I am ‘boss;” 

Bingbam’s Conqueror Smoker did it. If you want 

lots of smoke just at the sthovine Sere get a Conqueror 
Smoker of Bingham & Het 

Respectfully, 


OSAGE HEDGE PLANTS FOR SALE 


GM. DOOLITTLE. 





At $2.50 per 1000; Honey = Locust, $3.00. 


Sent to any address on receipt of price. 
R. J. FISHER, 3-5d 
NORTH RIDGEWAY, - ORLEANS CO., - N.Y. 


The Excelsior Poultry Yards 


are always well stocked with Pure-Bred Poultry and 
Italian Bees; Extractors, Foundation, Hives, etc., 
for sale. Job Printing a. Sooty description done 
cheap for cash. Circulars 

Address J.T. FLETCHER, West Montery, 
12-9d Clarion Co., Pa. 


E. T. LEWIS & CO., TOLEDO, OHIO, 
Manufacturers of the U. 8S. Standard Honey-Extract- 
or (new improvements), and all other Apiarian 

Supplies. Send for circular. l1tfd 
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Honey Golumn. 


CITY MARKETS. 
Derrorr.—Honey.—The demand for honey is but 
very slight, aud there is a good deal for sale in the 

commission houses. Light comb honey is quoted at 
16@18 cents: but concessions are made to effect 
sales. Dark boney is not wanted. 
Beeswar. — Qioted at 26@30 cents, but is very 
scarce. A. B. WEED. 
Detroit Mic., Mar. 2 2 , 1883. 


CarcaGgo.—Iloney.— The nominal price of extract- 
ed is 7@9%c here. The supply is abundant, and sales 
are slow. 

Beeswax continues searce. T am paving 30c_ for 
good yellow on arrival, and 17@25c for dark and off 
colors. ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 

Chicago, Ill March 21, 1883. 

New YORK. —~Honey. —Permit | us to quote honey 
and wax as follows. 

Be st clov er, in 1 Ib. sections (no glass), per Ib., 22@23 
(glassed) “* “* 18@20 

Fair oe . land 2 lb. sections, > 3 eee 
Best buckwheat, in 1 Ib. sections (no glass),** 16@17 
(glassed) * 14@15 

** white clover extracted in small bbis. -» *10@11% 

* buckwheat % 8@y 
Beeswar —prime yellow, per Ib., 45c. 

March 22, 1883. H. K. & F. B. TaurBER & Co. 

MILWAUKEE.— Honey.—The market here is quite 
dull in both comb and extracted, and slow sales of 
choice comb in 1-lb. sections, 18 to 19c.; large sec- 
tions in good order, white, l6c. Broken or bad order, 
10 to lide. Extracted in tin cans, liquid state, and 
white, 12 to 3c. If candied, put upin pails or cans, 
10c. per lb. Dark-colored honey, either comb or ex- 
tracted, not wanted, and market favors the buyer. 
The stock is not very large. A. V. Bisnop. 

Milwaukee, Wis., March 21, 1883. 





CLEVELANN.—Honey.—Honey is a little lower with 
us, and at the dec. ne has been selling more readily. 
Sales have been m de at 18'4 to 19 cts. for best white 
1-lb. sections; 2-lb> not so active, selling at 17 to 18; 
2d qualitv,17. Extracted very dull at 9 to 11. 

Beeswax.—No beeswax in market. A.C. KENDEL. 

Cleveland, O., March 21, 1883. 


CINCINNATI.—NO p rticular change in the market 
for honey and wax. The latter is scarce. The de- 


mand is good for extracted honey, with no change | 


in prices. Cuas. F. MUTH. 

Cincinnati, O., Mare 22, 1833. 

I have about 300 lbs. white-clover honey in spruce 
kegs and large candy pails, well hooped, painted, 
and waxed, with covers. I will sell here on board 
cars for 10c. Packages, $1.25. N. A. PRUDDEN. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., March 20, 1883. 








DOES THE HONEY COL UMN DO ANY GOOD? 
The six kegs of honey which you noticed in the 
Honey Column are all sold, and [ have had calls for 
more. Please accept thanks. R. I. BARBER. 
Bloomington, Ill., March 20, 1883. 








HOICE FPFALIAN QUEENS from best 
strains obtainable. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
References given when desired. For prices, etc, 
_ March GLEANINGS. C. M. GOODSPEED. 
Thorn Hill, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


BEE-HIVES FOR SALE! 


I manufacture every thing needed by bee-keepers, 
made of wood, not patented. I make Simplicity and 
Langstroth hives a specialty. My work is as good 


as the best, and my prices always please my custom- | 
ers. Send poses card for my illustrated catalogue. 


F. SHADBOLT, 
WINOOSKI, - ~ Wasepense Co., - - WISCONSIN. 


BSwv3veet - Sawer Seed. 
New and clean. 25 cts. pe 
14 BEN CLENDENON, Grinnell, Iowa. 





Recent Additions to the 


COUNTER STORE. 


THREE-CENT COUNTER. 


Postage} rr. of 10, of 1 0 
4 | STOVE-LID LIFTER..............s0ceee- | 25] 225 
2 | WARDROBE HOOZ, same as in 5c coun- 


ter, but without cone................ 25 | 2 2% 
2 | PAINT, PASTE. or SASH BRUSH, No.1...| 25| 2 25 
2 | DRAWER-ENOBS,small, white porcelain | 20] 1 50 

FIVE-CENT COUNTER. 

8| TOOTHPICES, wood; sharp at botb 

ends: a box of 2500 for only 5c.. -| 48] 450 
2| TOOTHPICES, quill.a bunch of 18 for 5c | 40: 8 HO 
6 | COMB-CASES, tin, japanned.. --» | 95] 8 50 





3 | WARDROBE HOOE or drawer-pull....... {| 45] 400 


Beautitul finish in jet and nickel 
aR. Ree ee | 45] 400 
f | PRUIT-CAN FILLER................00.5. | 48] 450 


This is a large-sized funnel, with a very convenient handle. 
A very convenient utensil for the purpose. 


TEN-CENT COUNTER. 


2 | erases wanes, 3 4 in. wide, doz. bunch- 


8 | 8 C0 

| CARPENTER'S SAWS: nice for the ‘boys, 
and handy for little work............ | 851 7 FO 
18 | PAIL, with cover, 4-quart... 98 | 9 50 
These are made for oyster- pails, but will answer nice aly for 


pene : ae . cover slips over after the fashion of the Dadant 
1oney- -pail 
9 | HORSERADISH-GRATERS. Large, and 
PRUNE WII os oc pe cos cs vvecn cesses. %5| 6 50 


FIFTEEN-CENT COUNTER. 
5 | PAPER DUSTER or FLY BRUSH, made of 
colored tissue paper................. | 1 35 | 18 00 


Twenty-Five Cent Counter. 
25 | DISH-PAN. one solid piece of metal.... | 2 25 | 29 00 


Retinned, made exactly like the dipper as de mi K, d below. 
Beautiful piece of work for the money. Holds 6 qué arts. 

16 | DIPPER, very large size, retinned...... | 2 00 | 18 00 

Thisis made with strong riveted handle, suitable ‘for dipping 
honey and maple syrup, and it will be found an e *xtremely use 
ful utensil on washing-days, As the whole is dipped in melted 
tin after it is finished, it hasa bright silvery look, and might 
call forth admiration from any housewife. Holds 2 quarts. 


. . 
Thirty-Five Cent Counter. 

40 | STRAINER PAIL. 8 at. Nicely made... | 3 25 | 30 00 

2 | ENIVES FOR LADING................0+5. | 3 25 | 81 00 

The *se are made of the best razor-steel, hand-forged, and fin- 
ished in best style. We have three patterns. First, Ivor y han- 
dle, German-silver tips; second, Black horn handle, German 
silver tips; third, like the last, only longer, and with 2 long 
slender blades. Specially adapted to cutting out queen-cells, 
and we term it our “queen-cell” knife. 


FIFTY-CENT COUNTER. 
14 | LADIES’ RUBBERS ..........42-00+s200++ | 4 50 | 42 50 


Light, but nice to keep one’s feet clean. We have sizes from 
3to7. Number 6is exactly what Iluse when I run out in the 
mud. 


| ernie een 35k anh a ere ee |4 75 | 45 00 

D | CHOCO S-DrtBNNOS oes eis bce c ccc | 4 00 | 37 50 
All bristles, and well made, 

40 | Dinner-pails, oblong. square........ | 4 59 | 42 50 


Contains a can for coffee, tray for pie, etc.,and drinking- 
cup, Very convenient. 


A. I. ROOT, MEDINA, OHTO. 


IF YOU WISH TO PURCHASE 
THE BEST BEE - HIVE IN THE WORLD, 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR TO 
C H FRONCE, ERIE, PENNSLYVANIA. 





“ 
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No. 41. 


CONTINUED FROM LAST MONTH. 


R. ROBERTSON went with me on my journey 
as far as Tonia. Here I spent two hours in 
visiting the State House of Correction. The | 

afternoon train was three hours late, and it was 
cight o’clock in the evening when I arrived in Lan- 
sing. The legislature was in session, and the great 
Capitol building, with a flood of light streaming from 
its many windows, made a beautiful picture with the 
blackness of night for a background. ButI Was too 
tired for sight-seeing, and sought the spring bed of | 
the hotel. With the Newhall-House horror fresh in 
my mind, I was thankful that I was given a room 
on the first floor. 

The next morning I trudged the four miles out to | 
the Agricultural College farm, only to find Prof. 
Cook away from home. Not knowing positively 
when he would be at home, I took the next train for 
Battle Creek, and was soon seated by a cozy fireside, 
and having a pleasant chat with B. Salisbury and 
wife. Friend S. does not keep bees so extensively 
as many bee-keepers, he also being engaged in the | 
manufacture and sale of health-reform garments | 
for ladies; but he has all of the modern improve: | 
ments, and raises extracted honey, which he retails | 
at 15 ets. per pound. He thinks this pays him better | 
than raising comb honey. He uses the Langstroth | 
frame and chaff hives. 

It is probably well known that the Seventh-Day 
Adventists have their headquarters at Battle Creek; 
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' of the pleasantest hours spent while on my trip were 
| those in which, with friend 8. fora guide and cc m- 


panion, I visited their publishing house, tabernacle, 
and sanitarium. We first went to the publishing 
house, where may be found an improved engine, 
improved presses, paper-cutting machines, machines 
for ruling paper, arrangements for marbling and 


| gilding the edges of books, electrotyping and stereo- 
| typing departments, and editorial room with its 


well-arranged book-cases and desks; in fact, the 


| building contains the thousand and one wonderful 


machines and processes to be found in a large print- 
ing and publishing house, all of which need to be 
seen to be understood and appreciated. The sani- 
tarium is a large brick building, four or five stories 
high, heated by steam, lighted by gas, and furnished 


| with almost every known appliance for the treatment 


of diseases. A visit to the different departments of 
this institution, to its bath-rooms, dining-rooms, lab- 
oratory, etc., almost made me wish that I were sick, 


| * just a little,’ so that I might have an excuse for 


indulging in all these luxuries. 
From Battle Creek I went to Dowagiac, where I 


| was warmly welcomed by James Heddon and family. 


Friend H. has 500 colonies, which is probably a larger 
number than is owned by any other bee-keeper in 
the State. : Having commenced keeping bees 14 
years 9go, and having made a specialty of the busi- 
ness, and given it his best thoughts, it is not to be 
wondered that he stands in the front rank of Michi- 
gan’s bee-keepers. There was scarce y a topic that 


| came up for discussion, during our three days’ visit, 
‘in which he was not perfectly at home — he had 
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** been there,”’ and could tell all about how it turned 
out. During the past two seasons he has had with 
him asmail class of students learning bee-keeping, 
and he is making arrangements to accommodate a 
still larger class the coming season. Fortunate in- 
deed will be the young man who wishes to make a 
profession of apiculture, if he can pass one season 
in the apiary under the instructions of friend H. 
THE L. FRAME, AGAIN. 

Friend H. uses the Langstroth frame, and gives 
the following reasons for his preference: The shal- 
lowness of the brood-nest induces the bees to enter 
the boxes more readily; there is more room for 
boxes over the frames, and they are used by the ma- 
jority of bee-keepers. Were J starting an apiary, I 
should certainly adopt the L. frame; and as it is, I 
am thinking quite seriously of laying aside my 
American frames for the L. I shall certainly give 
the L. frame a trial the coming season. 

A 8TRONG ITEM IN FAVOR OF %-LB. SECTIONS. 

Friend H. will use the half-pound section quite ex- 
tensively the coming season. He says there is cer- 
tainly one good point in their favor; and that is, 
they can be shipped almost anywhere by freight, 
with but little danger of injury. 

From Dowagiac I went back to Lansing, where 1 
not only found Prof. Cook at home, but confined to 
the house by a rheumatic attack. Prof. C. was busy 
reading the “ proof’’ of the revised edition of his 
‘*Manual of the Apiary,’ which he has entirely re- 
written during the past winter, adding much new 
matter, many new engravings, and somewhat en- 
larging the work. The first edition will be out some 
time in March, and will be impatiently waited for 
and eagerly read by the professor’s numerous bee- 
keeping friends. Prof.Cook uses and advocates the 
Gallup frame, as he considers it the best shape for 
rapid handling, and for allowing the bees tocluster 
in a compact form. _ 

Through the kindness of Mr. Babcock,a young 
man who came over from England to learn bee- 
keeping, but finally decided to take a full course at 
the college, I was shown the college apiary, or, 
rather, the evergreens that shade the hives in sum- 
mer, for the bees were in the cellar. He also went 
with me to Prof. Cook’s study, where a fine micro- 
scope, and some mounted objects showing different 
parts of a bee, so charmed me that it was with diffi- 
culty that I tore myself away long enough to visit 
the museum of stuffed birds, beasts, and reptiles, of 
bugs and butterflies, of skeletons, and of the thou- 
sands of interesting objects that lack of space forbids 
mention. Afterspending one night and one day un- 
der the roof that shelters the happy Cook family, I 
took the evening train for Flint. 

Early the next morning I called upon August 
Koeppen, a German who keeps a small apiary. Not 
only the walls of the hives, but the bottom-boards, 
are made double, and filled with tow. I was inter- 
ested in examining a large home-made extractor, 
capable of receiving six combs; an automatic ar- 
rangement can be used for turning the combs in- 
side the can. 

From Mr. Koeppen’s I went to Mr. M. 8. West’s. 
Like some other very successful bee-keepers, friend 
W. never writes for the bee-papers, and does but lit- 
tle talking; but, as friend Heddon expresses it, he is 
one of those who “ get there.’’ He uses both L. and 
Gallup frames, and raises comb honey. 

BEE-KEEPING FOR WOMEN. 
Last June Mr. West was taken sick with typhoid 





fever; but so conversant was his daughter with his 
business that she not only cared for the bees, some- 
thing toward 100 colonies, all through the swarming 
season, but she successfully carried on his local 
supply trade. Tally one more for the ladies. 
A PROFITABLE KIND OF CONVENTION. 

Brother bee-keepers, if you can, go and visit the 
most successful bee-keepers that you know, and you 
will never regret it. For the purpose of gaining 
practical information, these ‘‘ conventions of two,” 
if the right persons are chosen, are better than the 
hurly-burly of a convention 100 strong. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., Feb. 17, 1883. 


—_—_—E— ee 
SWARMING IN LARGE APIABRIES. 


The Easiest and Most Expeditious Way of 


Caring for the Swarms. 
OUR FRIEND CYULA TELLS US OF SOME OF THE 
TROUBLES THAT BESET BEE-KEEPER-"ESSES.” 





RS. HARRISON will please accept thanks for 
lich her kind and explicit answer to the question 
“== I took the liberty of putting in Feb. GLEAN- 
1nacs. I am sure that more than one of our bee- 
keeping sisterhood will be helped, and that all will 
have shared my own keeninterest in this glimpse of 
Mrs. Harrison’s management. 

Mrs. Harrison’s dish-pan may not be quite as con- 
venient as the light willow baskets, lined with bur- 
lap, and provided with a cover of the same, which 
are used by Mr. Heddon; but the former article has 
the advantage of being already within the reach of 
every bee-keeping woman. I would suggest, how- 
ever, that Mrs. H. probably used her pan with the 
addition of a cloth lining; as otherwise, on a bright 
hot day, it would become so heated by a few moments’ 
exposure to the sun that her bees —if like our bees 
— would boil over and out of the pan too quickly to 
be easily carried many steps. 

For swarnis 80 considerate as tocluster where they 
can be easily shaken down and into some convenient 
receptacle, Mrs. Harrison's plan will work admira- 
bly; but for a swarm spread over the shaded side of 
a stump, or a swarm weighing down asparagus- 
stalks or pea-vines until, before the cluster is 
formed, a goodly portion of the bees are spread up- 
on the ground, and inextricably mixed up at the 
base of the stems which one is forbidden to pull up, 
for such a swarm I think I should prefer a light 
hive, with shaded entrance invitingly wide, and the 
use of a little strategy to induce the bees to go in 
and take possession, of their own free will. I think 
I should prefer this, even if I were obliged to carry 
the hive to the bees alone. 

In the early days of our bee-keeping, Nellie and I 
supposed that the well-informed bee-keeper-“ ess” 
always divided her colonies instead of allowing them 
to swarm; and for three summers our practice con- 
formed to this theory, with exceptions when the 
bees did not happen to agree with us. By the fourth 
summer we had decided to make natural swarming 
the rule, and dividing the exception; a decision to 
which we have since adhered. From the first we 
have practiced clipping our queens’ wings, although 
each season there has been, for one reason and 
another, a few exceptions. For some time we caught 
our returning swarms in a new hive on the old 
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stand, and carried the old hive to a new stand. Our 
hives were not as large and heavy in those days as 
now, nor did we have as many colonies; so that Nel- 
lie and I together were able to manage it, but with 
much difficulty, sometimes, it must be confessed. 

When I read the letter of the sister who so em- 
phatically pronounced bee-keeping too hard work 
for women, I inferred, from what she said relative 
to moving hives heavy with honey, that she had 
been making the same mistake which was being 
made in our apiary seven years ago. For to change 
the place of the old hive was a serious mistake—and 
that quite apart from the question of more or less 
hard work. 

Removed to a new stand, the brood-combs in the 
old hive are often left quite too bare, in case the day 
be succeeded by a chilly night. I believe, too, that 
there may be truth in the suggestion, once made to 
us by an experienced bee-keeper who had noticed 
the mysterious disappearance of uncapped brood in 
such cases, viz., that the too scanty guard, unequal 
to the task of caring for all, adjust their duties to 
their powers, and compassionately (?) save the young- 
er larvee from being chilled or starved, by devouring 
them alive. If the old hive be left on its stand, bees 
returning from the field, and strays from the swarm, 
will keep the remainder safe. 

1 do not.think we have made the mistake of mov- 
ing the old hive to a new stand for the past six years. 
While our regular practice with respect to hiving 
swarms during this time has been as given in Feb. 
GLEANINGS, we have had a deal of irregular practice 
thrown in. Nellie once cut a sturdy little beech- 
tree nearly through with a hand-saw while an enor- 
mous Swarm quivered and swung about her head, 
threatening to drop with every jerk caused by the 
pinching of the saw in her unskilled hands. And 
then, together with the help of a rope, we managed 
to bend the tree till the swarm was safely shaken 
off. We have taken dozens of swarms from stumps; 
we have gathered them from rail fences, and shaken 
them from cherry and pear trees. I hesitate to say, 
but itis the simple truth, Mr. Editor, that I once 
caught a swarm which came out just before the be- 
ginning of a light summer shower, underan umbrel- 
la. (There! I meant to have saved that story to tell 
your little folks in JUVENILE.) We lost two swarms 
last season; in each case, of course, because the 
queen had wings. One settled in the top of a tall 
hemlock, and two men from the field, with Nellie 
to superintend, spent half the forenoon in a vain at- 
tempt to secure them. The other swarm also went 
to the edge of the woods and clustered beyond reach 
on the body of atree. It was necessary that a stag. 
ing of some kind be provided, and Richard was peti- 
tioned to carry over a barrel, let down the fence, 
and clear away the under-brush, so that Nellie and I 
could secure the bees. But dinner was ready, and 
Richard — just from the hay-field, tired and hungry 
— thought the bees might wait upon his pleasure a 
little; and, of course, the bees did not wait. 

One memorable day last summer we had eleven 
swarms — the most swarming we have ever had in 
one day. Two of the eleven had queens with wings, 
and thesé two swarms gave us more trouble and 
more hard work than all the rest put together. 

Although we prefer to catch our swarms on the 
old stand, still a swarm showing a disposition to 
cluster in an exceptionally favorable spot is in no 
danger of being refused the privilege. We give 
them their queen, and hive them where they hap- 





pen tobe. But we get through more quickly, which 
sometimes saves strength by giving time for a little 
rest, if the swarm returns without clustering. Mrs. 
Harrison says that our way may be as easy as any 
where there are two to do the lifting, but certainly 
not where there is only one. I do not claim that it 
is. I am very sure that for women of less than av- 
erage strength, and especially for women who, like 
one [I know of, are about engaging in the business 
with the hope of thereby regaining health and 
strength, there ought to be a far better way. But 
this better way would not be for me, even if work- 
ing alone, that degcribed by Mrs. Harrison. With 
our surroundings, it would not do unless our bees 
were more habitually considerate than they have 
hitherto shown themselves to be. And there may 
be others, similarly situated, whose experience has 
led to the same conclusion. But if the Brooks 
swarm-catcher will do what was claimed for it when 
first introduced to notice in GLEANINGS, why may 
not the advantages of both methods be combined by 
the woman who works alone? She can avoid lifting 
hives, as Mrs. Harrison does, and she can avoid the 
trouble which in a location like ours would inevit:- 
bly result from leaving her queens’ wings unclipped. 

But, does the swarm-catcherd what was claimed 
for it? If any sister has tried it, will she plea e give 
her experience? The objection which has curred 
to me is this: That the appearance of the 0 -hive 
must be so changed that the tendency to enter ad- 
joining hives, sometimes manifest on the part of a 
returning swarm, will be greatly increased. We 
have always found it easy to guard against this ten- 
dency; but I have feared that, with the swarm- 
catcher, it might become a more serious difficulty. 
If any sister has a better way of managing, will she 
please give us her method? 

It is a practical and serious question w:th me; for 
though Nellie has relented so far as to s2y that I 
may keep ten colonies, she gives me no promise of 
assistance. Nellie reminds me that Mrs. Harrison's 
special advice to us calls for al ttle personal expla- 
nation on our part. But that must wait for another 
time. I will here only express my thanks for the 
good feeling and kindly interest which, I am sure, 
dictated it. CYuLA LINSWIK. 

March 20, 1883. 


And many thanks to you, good friend Cy- 
ula, for so fully explaining to us the diflicul- 
ties that lie in the way of bee-keeping for 
women. Your location is a little different 
from that of most of us, for we have no tall 
trees within almost a quarter of a mile of 
our apiary, and there are, in fact, few trees 
of any kind, except small evergreens. [oft- 
en think of you and your forest home, and 
I have thought, too, I should dearly love to 
pay you another visit, but am{afraid I never 
shall, if you give up the bees. I am very 
glad indeed to hear that sister Nellie has re- 


lented so much. In behalf of the brothers - 


and sisters, I tender her my best thanks, 
and methinks I can see now that peculiar 
smile of hers that I just caught a few 
glimpses of during the brief hour of my vis- 
it. By all means, give the juveniles that 
story, and tell it very plainly, too, just as 
you know children like to have stories told. 
With the children of to-day lies the future 
of our country, and we don’t want them all 
to leave the country and go into the cities. 
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HOW TO GET THE BEES OUT OF THE 
SECTIONS. 





in the Feb. GLEANINGS, and my * educated rob- 

bers”’ will find the way in behind that wire 
cloth. My plan is to prepare a close-fitting box with 
an entrance (or, rather, place of exit) similar to that 
of the chaff hive; over thisentrance I have arranged 
a sort of trap so that the bees can pass one way only. 
Take a wooden bar about the size of a lead-pencil, 
and put through it a row of common pins, about 7 to 
the inch; this must be swung on pivots, so that the 
pin-points may rest on the *“ jumping-off board.” 


cI HAVE tried the plan described by friend Myers, 





POUDER’S BEE-TRAP. 

Just place your comb honey inside of this box, and 
no more is required. Now, friend Root, is the idea 
old, or is it too much machinery? I know it works 
well, for I have tried it. 

We want some one to invent a little bucket for the 
bees to carry when honey is abundant. Wouldn't 

*that be nice, to see them skip out so early in the 
morning, and bring back honey by the pailful? 
WALT. S. POUDER. 

Groesbeck, Ohio, March 24, 1883. 

Many thanks, friend P. Your idea is old, 
but you have given us quite a simple way of 
making it, as well as a very good drawing. 
If there is much demand for them, I think 
we might get them up of tin for about 25c., 
or 35 if sent by mail. 

ee 
HOW TO COMMENCE BEE - KEEPING. 


WHAT KIND OF AN OUTFIT IS REQUIRED FOR ONE 
HAVING, SAY, HALF A DOZEN HIVES? 


IIAVE been telling you, friends, of the 
large. amount of correspondence ahead 
— of me this present season ; and especial- 
ly has matter been accumulating from those 
just beginning bee culture. When I found 
it impossible to answer these inquiries as 
they should be, or even to dictate the an- 
swers, I sent for our old friend Mr. House, 
whom I presume many of you know, and 
he now sits ready to answer inquiries of 
every description from young bee-keepers. 
As an evidence of Mr. House’s ability to ad- 
vise intelligently, we will remark what he 
did the past season with 12 colonies of bees— 
12 strong and 2 weak swarms. Increased to 
32 strong swarms, and took 3000 lbs. of sur- 
plus, nearly all of which was comb honey— 
an average of 214 lbs., and one new swarm 
per colony. As an illustration of his part of 
the work that he has to do, I give the follow- 
ing from a young friend who is just com- 
mencing, and below it is areply :— 
A FRIEND THAT *“* WANTS TO KNOW, YOU KNOW.” 
You say you could not send me such goods as 
would suit me, unless I knew just what I wanted, 
and sent for the exact goods I needed. Now, it was 
for the express purpose of obtaining that informa- 
tion that 1 wrote to you. Again, you say, if I use 
sections I shall need either a case or wide frame to 








hold them in. I supposed as much; but I wanted to 
know which of the two I needed, and how many for 
the five hives. 

You close by telling me, that when I know just 
what I want, you will gladly fill my order. I do not 
doubt it in the least. But how am I to know? 

I read much of frames, cases, sections, separators, 
etc., but never saw any of them, and know nothing 
about using them, being wholly inexperienced in 
every thing pertaining to improved bee culture. | 
suppose you will say my head is thick. Well, I don’t 
know a great deal, but what little I do know, does 
me lots of good. W.S. G. MASON. 

Morenci, Micb., March 26, 1883. 

I really beg pardon, friend Mason, if any 
of our replies have seemed uncourteous, 
and we submit to you Mr. House’s esti- 
mate of what would be needed for half-a- 
dozen hive apiary :— 

Friend Mason :— 

The only way out of the difficulty that I can see is 
to make an estimate of what we would advise for a 
person who has a half-dozen swarms. By this you 
will not only see what we recommend, but will have 
the prices opposite. Then if you order as we make 
estimate, you can return this to us. 


10 two-story Simplicity hives (i. e. 20 one-story 
EVN) OO MNO vis sinh 3 sci ois wd sd dan deh hb aeeRe $ 8 60 
This willinclude 10 bottoms and 10 covers, all in flat, 

100 metal-cornered frames, pierced, with wire, 


EG. TO NOUN Fk oe cabs Vek eee i Wi vedi ees 4 00 
100 wide frames for sections in 2d story....... 3 00 
Se OO AMEE, occa nutnsisekeseian s00.00i0 5 00 
200 tin separators @ 1Xc........................ 38850 
10 division boards put together @ 10vc.......... 1 60 
15 bs. fdn. for brood frames @ 5dc............. 8 25 
5 tbs. fdn. for sections 3% x3%, thin worker, @ ” 

FER a eR FE PRE a hg al Ys Ny a aie ar POP 8 2 
1 honey extractor, No. 5, for L. frames... .... 7 00 
DEON OIE noo 5 is 6c iw aac bays Slee enc 70 
DR tig 40 
2 Clark's SUArter MAGHING ...... 2... ....- cece 0 
1 soldering iron, for putting fdn. in frames... 50 
10 sheets enamel! cloth, tinned @ l0c........... 1 00 


1 pair iron gauges for putting hives together. 1 00 
y Be ee SE TOWNE WO. once coset bss es secee 


1 * 4a inl. STG URS ea siyes eee 06 
D> Bee ED 5. BO BD isn ndessidseeln deh . 40) 
Umea | Sb SG Jemma opens uiiaad pp tote et ittgel 22 
tots... danielle Mes th ee ea _ 4B 

NUR 6a chs cect dobscota eters seca te pe chee te $49 U8 


We advise an extractor even for comb honey, in 
order that there may always be room in the brood- 
chamber. Evenin this way it will very soon pay 
for itself. A. I. Root, per * H.” 

Medina, O., March 28, 1883. 

Inasmuch as hardly any two bee-keepers 
agree in little details in regard to the man- 
agement, it is quite difficult to make an es- 
timate. For instance, a great many would 
prefer the 14-story hive, with a case for sec- 
tions, instead of the upper story with wide 
frames, as Mr. House has figured it. 
The season, also, has much to do with 
it. During a poor season, fifty dollars’ 
outlay for half a dozen colonies would be 
very likely far more than needed ; but with 
such a flood of honey as our friends in the 
West have had for the past year, the above 
estimate might not be nearly enough. It 
will also be observed, that quite a part of 
the above order is for goods which, like the 
honey-extractor, knife, etc., should last a 
bee-keeper a lifetime. Unless bees are sold, 
hives would also come under the above head ; 
and most that would be needed after the 
first start would be sections for honey, and 
hives, frames, etc., for increase in stock. 
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RS, HARRISON TALKS TO US ABOUT 
FEVERS, 


AND GIVES US SOME WHOLESOME ADVICE. 


a ry)! RIEND SMITH, can you not get along without 
¥ ] ' quinine in'Georgia? My remedy for‘ an or- 
dinary fever’’ would be a pack. Spread two 
comforts and. a blanket on a lounge, and then wring 
out of hot water a sheet, or, better, a woolen blan- | 
ket, and spread it on. It is well to give the fever pa- | 
tient some hot herb-tea, sage or pennyroyal, and | 
then wrap him up in the hot sheet, raising the arms | 
and putting one half of the sheet over the body, and 
then putting them down and drawing the other half 
over. The blankets and comforts sbould be drawn | 
tightly and tucked in snugly, especially around the | 
! 

| 


—| 





neck and shoulders. A hot soap-stone should be 
placed at the feet, and a cool cloth at the head. The 
work should be done quickly and well, so that the 
patient will be warm and comfortable. Let the pa- | 
tient remain half an hour, or longer,if sleeping, and | 
then unwrap and wash off in a tub of tepid water, 
wiping dry, and going to bed. My husband says he 
is **in heaven”’ while in a pack. 

I have had the * bee-fever,”’ 
attacks, followed by chills. Out under that catalpa- 
tree in our yard is a remedy. It is 2 vicious colony 
of hybrids, and very likely the queen visited a drone 
of the Cyprian persuasion, belonging to a neighbor- 
ing apiary. Trespass on that queen’s domains, and 
the temperature of bee-fever falls immediately. It | 
is wonderful, what a powerful antidote it is. 

The weather here at the North is also a wonderful 
antidote. The winter of 18§0-’81 cured more persons 
that were badly afflicted with it than any thing I 
ever heard of. The honey market, too, is a cooler. I 
have sometimes thought that it was the most pow- | 
erful known remedy, where the market was over- 
stocked, and sales dull and slow. If none of these 
things break the fever, let it run its course. Like 
all other fevers it will wear itself (or the patient) 
out. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Iil., March, 1883. 

Oe -C—O— 
THE WAY FRIEND PETTIT FILLS HON- | 
EY-PAILS, 


| 
several very violent | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ALSO SOME GENERAL HINTS IN PeANDLING EXTRACT- 
ED HONEY. 

N page $2 you ask about filling honey on our 
S) circular table. I fear the answer will be too 
long, and cover too much ground. When 

first extracted, my honey is thrown into large tin 
tanks that will hold about 1000 lbs. of honey each; 
these are covered with cheese-cloth, and allowed to 
stand some time before the honey is filled into cans, 
ete., for market. I now placea 30-gallon milk-can, 
such as dairymen use for sending their milk to the 
factory, beside one of these storage tanks, and with 
a tin dipper* (after thoroughly stirring the honey to 
make it all alike) I proceed to fill the milk-can, I 
place atin with raised sides and drooping ends over 
the tops or edges of these cans, to prevent the hon- 
ey dropping between the cans. The milk -can 


* The dipper is made of heavy tin. Itis 4% inches 
deep; diameter of bottom, 6in.; diameter of top, 9 


in. Handle is 3 ft. long and 144 inches in diameter. 
A suitable hook is soldered on the under side of the 
lower end of the handle about 4 inches from the 
bowl of dipper, so that when the dipper is not in 
use it can be hooked upon the top and inside of the 
honey-tank, 





should stand on a low truck, on which it is moved to 
the circular table, and is then raised to the desired 
height by means of rope and pullies, and is then low- 
ered upon a box of suitable size. 

Now, friend Root, imagine yourself placcd upon a 
chair, with your left side toward the table, and the 
milk-can right in front of you. Now fancy you 
hold a Jones honey-pail in your ‘eft hand under the 
honey-gate in the milk-can, while you open the gate 
with the other, and you havea vivid picture how we 
do it in our honey-house. If this letter be read in 
connection with one cited on p. &, I think all will be 
clear. Honey ranges itself, so to speak, into lay- 
ers according to density; and, therefore, to have the 
packages all alike, it should be well stirred immedi- 
ately before being filled into packages. 

8. T. PETTIT. 

Belmont, Ont., Can., March 14, 1885. 

© 0 a 


A HOME-MADE HAND-POWER BUZ7Z- 
SAW. 


THE WAY FRIEND DIMMICK GETS HIS POWER. 


vf NOTICE that considerable is said in GLEANINGS 
if in regard to hand-power buzz-saws for making 

hives and their appurtenances, discussing the 
different modes of construction, expense, ete. I 
have one of my own construction and make, which I 
have used for 12 years; and although quite inexpen- 
sive, it has answered my purpose admirably. Of 
course, I would not recommend it to those who make 
a business of making hives, sections, etc., to se!l; 
but for individual use, I think it comes the nearest 
filling the bill of any thing of the kind I have seen 
or read of yet; at all events, I will venture to give 
your readers a brief description of its construction. 
I presume some will think they would prefer somes 
thing more complicated and expensive. Al! such 
will have the privilege of improving upon it, or de- 
vising something better; and if they should succeed 
to any great extent (taking all things into considera- 
tion), be assured I shall be one of the first to adopt 
the improvement. 

Now, in regard to its construction: I first make a 
wheel 6 feet in diameter by halving together in the 
center a couple of 21;x3%-in. hard-wood scantling, 6 
feet long, making 4 arms to support the rim; cut 
a 1x3-inch tenon on end of each arm to fit the rim to; 
for the rim, cut out basswood felloes (with scroll 
saw), one inch thick and 3 inches wide; length, 1-12 
the circumference of the wheel. I used 4 courses of 
these felloes, alternately lapping the joints of each 
course, and fitting them to the tenons of the arms, 
and nailing the 4 thicknesses firmly together, there- 
by making arim 4inches wide and 3 inches deep. 
For shaft to wheel, I used 1-inch iron with collars 
and nut, and fitted at each end to receive a crank, 
the same as is used for grindstones; hung the wheel 
to a couple of 3x4-inch scanting, set upright and 
parallel; fastened securely at top and bottom. 

Second, I made an adjustable saw-table to my own 
liking, very much like the one described in A BC; 
fastened to table a belt-tightening pulley with lever 
attachment; set table about 5 or 6 feet from wheel, 
running a 2-inch belt direct from wheel to pulley on 
saw-mandrel, which is 2% inches in diameter, and 
here you have the whole thing complete. 

To do a short job of two or three hours’ work, one 
man or boy will turn it easily, but for a good strong 
day’s work, it is better to nave two to turn. Boys 
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in the neighborhood frequently come in and volun- 
teer their services, thinking it just fun to turn, and | 
see it cut out the stuff. I generally have a man or | 
two on the farm, and in stormy weather we can go 
in and cut out all the material I need ina very short 
time. Now in regard to the expense, I will say that 
3% days’ labor completed the whole thing, ready to | 
run; and any one can estimate for himself the small 
amount the material would cost; the saws, mandrel, 
and belt, being the most expensive parts. I will 
here state, that after using this power fora time I 
thought to improve it; I therefore attached a 16-in. 
wheel to the frame under the table to attach the 
main belt to, attaching a 6-inch pulley to the shaft 
of this wheel, and running another belt from this 
pulley to the pulley on the mandrel; but I found it 
too complicated, with too much friction to over- 
come easily, and therefore discarded it. 
H. V. N. DIMMICK. 

Hubbardsville, N. Y., March 8, 1883. 

Many thanks, friend D. I quite agree 
with you in your decision, that a large wheel 
bolted directly to the saw-mandrel, gives the 
best results; but I would have the large 
wheel set enough lower than the table, so 
the belt would not interfere with cutting off 
wide boards, etc. To get it handy, this | 
large wheel might be let into the floor, and 
a place fixed to stand in while turning by 
the cranks. 

rh ee ee 


DOWNS AND UPS IN BEE CULTURE. 





HOW FRIEND VANNOY SAVED HIS LAST COLONY. 





three colonies. They lived until February, when 

two died. In March, 1881, we had a very deep 
and wet snow. Having the erysipelas in my foot I 
could not go out to attend the bees and clean away 
the snow for several days; but I finally got out and 
opened the hives, and to all appearances the bees 
were dead. In looking over the comb I found the 
queen dead. I examined her, and laid her on the 
cross-bar of the sash in the window, feeling terribly 
out of sorts. 

Some time after that, a bee flew across the house 
to the window. I said to my wife, ‘** Where did that 
bee come from?” She said it was one that fell on 
the hearth. and told me to bring the others in, and 
said that they would nearly all come to, also; but I 
remarked, that it was of no use, as the queen was ly- 
ing in the window, dead. She said, ‘* May be she wili 
come to;’’ and taking the queen in her hands she 
began to blow her breath on her. I told her it was 
of no use, asthe queen was dead. She said, * You 
try,”’ and handed her to me. My faith was very 
weak, although I[ held her in my hands, and blew my 
breath on her, and held her between my fingers to 
the fire. But finally she moved one leg. I remark- 
ed, * This thing has life in it, after all.” 

My wife then said, **Bring in the bees.’ So 1 
spread down a quilt and a sheet over it,and brushed 
off the bees, and I guess about a quart cameto. I 
placed them in the hive and kept them in the house, 
and fed them until the weather was warm. By this 
means I learned that it is not unlawful to feed bees; 
so I fed them up and made two swarms by artificial 
swarming. This was in the summer of 188]. One 
died the next winter, so the spring of 1882 found me 
with two strong stands, as I had learned better how 


x the fall of 1880 I went intowinter quarters with 





to take care of them. 


FROM 2 TO 82, AND DONE BY AN ABC SCHOLAR “TOO.” 

Last year being one of the best years for bees, and 
having two good stands to start from, in June, ss 
soon as drones began to hatch, I swarmed the best 
hive, and intended to let them alone; but on looking 
at them the next day I thought, ‘**Too many bees 
yet todo well.” So I swarmed them again and filled 
the space with comb, taking it out of the one that 
died in winter. Three days afterward they swarmed 
naturally. I did not book dates, as I never thought 
of reporting; so from that on until the weather got 
cool they s:varmed naturally, or I would watch them 
and swarm them artificially, as they would need. In 
the fall 1 had 32 stands; sold one, or gave it away, 
and doubled two, and we went into winter with 29 in 
good condition; lost two up to date. 

The bees are flying lively to-day, and have been for 
several days. This month my bees gathered a good 
lot of honey, to be divided as much as they were. | 
got 300 Ibs. of extracted honey — the first I have had 
since I kept bees. This may look * fisby,”’ as some 
of your writers call it, but it is true, nevertheless. 

R. M. VANNOY. 

Vannoy Mill, Pike Co., Mo., March 9, 1883. 


a ————- 
FROM 7 TO35 BY NATURAL SWARMING,. 





ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT HAVING THE CHILDREN 
HELP. 





R77-OU may set me down as a beginner in the bee 
business. One year ago last fall I had eight 
weak colonies in chaff hives, tucked away for 
the winter as near your directions as I could, with 
the means I had to go on with. They all came 
through the winter safe, but of course they were 
not very strong. So I got some sugar, and madc 
candy according to your directions, and hung in the 
hivesin March. They went right to raising brood; 
and by the time the fruit-trees were in bloom tae 
hives were pretty well filled up with young bees. 
But we had a freeze here that killed nearly all the 
bloom, so it was quite a drawback to the little fel- 
lows; and before I was aware of it I found a good 


— 


| many of them dead, and scarcely any thing in the 


hives for them to live on. But I assure you it was 
not long before I had some more sugar for them. 
But I missed it b¥ not feeding them sooner. They 
all came through at last, but it made them a little 
later about swarming, I believe; but when they did 
begin to swarm, they went at it in earnest. I had, 
as nearly as I can remember, about thirty-five swarms 
from 7 hives. I tried to prevent them from swarm- 
ing so much; but I failed in nearly every effort | 
made. I moved the old hive when the first swarm 
came off, and put the new one in its place; but stil! 
they swarmed inspite of me; and in a short time the 
new colony would swarm too, as many as three 
times, and the old one from three to five times. | 
believe I could have managed them betterif I bad 
had time to attend to them; but my business on the 
farm was such that I couldn’t do it; and as I was 
short of means I wasn’t able to hire any help. |! 
made a few hives by hand, and it was such a slow 
way that I couldn’t spare the time to make as many 
as I needed; so I just increased from 7 hives with 
the one that didn’t swarm, to 21 hives; and when | 
put them away for winter they appeared to be very 
strong, and they appear to be doing all right. 
Whenever there is a day warm enough for them t» 
fly they are out very strong. If I had had time to 
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make the hives, I could have had ten more swarms, 
| had to double them up a good deal to get them into 
the hives that I had, and I also lost several swarms 
that went to the woods. By their swarming so much 
| got very little honey; but I am not a bit discour- 
aged, for the increase will more than twice pay me 
for my little bother with them, and it is quite a 
pleasure to me to work with the little fellows, even 
if they do use their stings on me once in a while. 
SETTING THE CHILDREN AT WORK. 

I received those saws and the mandrel, and I am 
well pleased with them. I have got my rig fixed up 
to run by horse-power, and it is almost play for me 
and the boys to cut up lumber for hives. I have six 
boys and three girls, and I feel that there is a good 
deal of responsibility resting on me to lead those lit- 
tle ones, with whom God has blest me, in the right 
direction. My oldest child is 16, and he has already 
embarked on the old ship of Zion. Friend Root, I 
feel bound, by the assistance of the good Being, to 


set a good example before them, that they, too, with | be 
me, may meet their mother who has passed on be- | “Started a little. 


Oh what comfort it is, when we have to 


fore us. 
part with loved ones here, to think chat, if we are 
only faithful, we shall again meet where Jesus is, 
never to part again! Db. P. HUBBARD. 
jraysville, Monroe Co., O., March 5, 1883. 


re i 
OUR OLD FRIEND I. BR. GOOD. 


WHAT HAPPENED, WHAT HE DID, AND 


WHERE HE IS NOW. 


A trom the first of March we got a letter 


from friend G., and it read something 

like this:— 
I have lost about 100 colonies of kees; every one 
that I used for queen-rearing last season is dead. 








My hopes are not blasted, but | am thinking very | 
| truant, throwing stones at street-lamps, robbing 


strongly of emigrating to Tennessee or Alabama. 
Napanee, Ind., March 6, 1883. I. R. Goop. 


In reply to the above, I wrote as below:— | 


Don’t do it, friend G. 
fairly initiated yet. 

To which he replied:— 

You say I haven't got initiated yet. How many 
degrees are there in bee-keeping? I have taken 
several degrees; but if there are as many as there 
are in Masonry, then I will acknowledge that I am 
on one of the lowest rounds of the ladder. I pur- 


You haven't got | 


| nothing is equal to it under the sun. 


some day we may be able to pay yoy as 
much for it as all the bees you have lost are 
worth ? May God be with you in all your 
journeyings, and may they ever be onward 
and upward, toward the eternal city. 


Le 


* INASMUCH AS YE HAVE BONE If UN- 
TO THE LEAST OF ONE OF THESE, 
YE HAVE DONE IT UNTO ME.” 
PLEADS FOR THE HOMELESS CHIL- 

DREN. 


MRS. HARRISON 


é CA LTHOUGH you have started out a litt ¢ in 

that direction.”” How many, many times 
= 1’ve revolved those words over and over 
again in my mind, since the receipt of the last 
GLEANINGS! I started over twenty years ago, and 
never looked back long atatime. I’ve no desire to 
parade my domestic affairs before the public, but 
will put in a word, since that remark in GLEANINGS, 


We've had six protég¢és in our family, and half of 
them are in good homes, and have families of thicr 
own. Ihave found homes for seventeen poor cbil- 


| dren, most of them in the country, and I now have 
| in my closet, clothing that I have repaired to dress a 


boy comfortably to take him with me to a home in 
the country next week. Last Sabbath,as I took this 
boy’s starved, thin hand in mine, there were very 
queer sensations running up and down my spinal 
column. I am very sorry to say it, but the 
boys have done better, as a class, than the girls. 
Some of them did not remain very long, but yet 
they were made better by it, for it is impossible for 
a child who has never known what a good home is, 
to remain in one six months or a year, and not be 
benefited by it. Three boys for whom we got places 
in the country several years ago, and who, while 
here, were (he terror of the neighborhood, playing 


vineyards, ete., are now wel behaved when they 
visit the city, an are well liked where they live in 
the country. 

Work is one of the very best reformatory measures; 
If our lady 
bee-keepers can not obtain girls as helpers, why not 
try boys? Inacity it is easier to obtain a home for 
agirl than a boy. It does not hurt a boy a particle 
to do housework, or lower his manliness cither. 


| The city bakers and confectioners are all men. 


chased a colony of bees with the first $4.00 I ever | 


owned, 

week; um going to see the Sunny South. 
Napanee, Ind., March 11, 1883. I. R. Goon. 
And now we get this from him to-day:— 


I start for Tennessee and Alabama this | 


Peoria, Ill., March, 1883. Mrs. L. HARRISCN. 


a 


| FROM 23 TO 50, AND 4000 LBS. HONEY. 


I wish you were here with me for a little while to | 


enjoy the scenery here. Coming up this mountain 
is asaChristian’s journey should be — a continual 
going-up until the eternal city is reached. I like 
Tennessee, what I bave seen of it, so far, and like 
its people. Peaches are out in bloom, and every 
thing looks lovely. I can see J. H. Thornburn’s 
upiary, about 1000 feet below. I am going down to 
see him, I. R. Goon. 
Roper’s Rock, Lookout Mt., Tenn., March 15, 1883. 
That is right, old friend. You just keep 
on sending us notes of travel like the above 
and we shall soon have you for a special 
correspondent; and who knows but that 





A HEAVY TESTIMONIAL IN FAVOR OF FEEDING 
THROUGH A DEARTH, AND EXTRACTING 
THROUGH A FLOOD OF HONEY. 


HEREWITH send in my report for 1882, although 

rather late. I commenced the season with 2: 

swarms: 7 of them were mere nuclei; the rest 
were fair average swarms, all in Simplicity hives. I 
increased to 50 by ar ificial and natural swarming, 
and took 4000 Ibs. of honey — 3500 extracted, and 500 
comb honey, with an average of 30 or 35 lbs. to the 
hive, for winter stores. 

The honey season began very late; cold and wet 
until the first of July; fed up to July 10th. At that 
time I do not think there was half a pound of feed 
in any of the hives. 
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Basswood bloom opened on the 12th and continued 

about two weeks, when there was a lull fora few 
days, and then came the greatest flood of honey I 
ever saw. This was from honey-dew and fall flowers, 
lasting till Sept. 12, when the season closed. So you 
see my crop was all stored in about sixty days. We 
had made preparations for taking mostly comb hon- 
ey; but when the rush came we were obliged to run 
the extractor constantly, to give room for the 
queens, as the bees would fill ceils with honey that 
had eggs and larve in them. I expect to hear of 
widespread disaster where the extractor was not 
used, as they have gone into winter with principaliy 
all old bees; and already the reports of losses begin 
tocome. One man reports 6 swarms all dead — all 
he bad; another has lost 7, and several others have 
lost heavily. 
* JT have so far lost but one swarm, and that one we 
had extracted from late, and their stores were too 
much scattered in the hive. I put 12 swarms in cel- 
lar, 38 on summer stands, and covered with snow for 
80 days. It has been pleasant for several days, and 
the bees have had a good time, and are now in good 
trim for the storms of spring. Wma. C. HUMPHREY. 

Redfield, Ia., March 3, 1883. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_——TVXX Oe 
CYPRIAN AND HOLY-LAND BEES. 


HOW THEY DO FOR ME. 

N the summer or fall of 1881 [ bought of H. Alley 
¥ two Cyprian queens, both tested. They bred 
up in the fall to good strong colonies, and for 
some reason or other both colonies superseded their 
queens and raised youngqueens. The young queens 
mated with Italian drones, there being no others in 
my apiary. I could not distinguish Cyps from the 
Italians. I looked for them to be crosser than the 
Italians, but was happily disappointed. I could see 
no difference as to their honey-gathering qualities, 
doing just as well as my Italians. If any difference 

in color, the Cyps are the yellower. 

In the fall of 1881 I bought of H. B. Harrington a 
tested Holy-Land queen. He wrote me that she was 
avery fine one. In a short time she had her hive 
full of brood. I was fortunate enough to rear two 
queens the same fall from the Harrington queen, 
the young queens mating with Italian drones. So 
in the summer of 1882 I had a fair chance to test 
these colonies with my Italians. In the spring they 
bred up 80 fast that I concluded torear a number of 
half-blood Holy-Land queens. The old stock of the 
Harrington queen is cross, if you undertake to han- 
die them with smoke. I had built them up to four 
brood-chambers on top of each other by using fdn. 
as fast as the bees and queen could use it; and, 
wonderful to report, in a short time the four cham- 
bers were full from top to bottom. I intended to 
use the extractor, thinking that they could be han- 
dled with smoke, like my Italians; but the more I 
smoked them the more they would boil out of the 
top of the hive. I made out to take some two gal- 
lons of honey from them, or about 22 lbs. I then 
concluded that they were too cross to be run for ex- 
tracted honey, and so I divided them up into four 
colonies, making the queenless ones raise queens, 
which they did. 

I had no trouble with fertile workers. With care 
the old stock can be handled without smoke or pro- 
tection, without danger of being stung. The half- 





bloods are no crosser than Italians, and are great 
honey-gatherers, as good, or better, than my best 
Italian colonies. In fact, they look and act like Ital- 
ians. The Harrington queen's stock are more gray- 
ish, rather smaller, quicker in going out, and slow 
in nearing the hive. Any onecan tell the Holy-Land 
bees from the half-bloods and Italians. 

I am much pleased with the cross of the Holy- 
Land and Italian bees, and will establish or start an 
apiary of them away from my home apiary, to keep 
from further crossing with my Italians. 

LEONIDAS CARSON, 

Frederick, Ohio, March 20, 1883. 


DO QUEENLESS COLONIES KILL THEIR 
DRONES? 





ALSO AN EXCELLENT MORAL ON THE IMPORTANCE 
OF FEEDING THROUGH A BAD SEASON. 

ri "NDER the above heading Mr. J. E. Pond, Jr., in 

ci) your Nov. No., 1882, page 560, says: ‘* Did you 

ever know a queenless colony to kill off its 
drones before accepting a new queen?” and de- 
scribes a case of that kind that happened in his own 
apiary. You, friend Root,in answer say you“ never 
noticed a case of the kind,” leaving it to be inferred 
that such a state of things is rather unusual. 

Now, my experience during the past season is 
similar to that of friend Pond's, and goes far to prove 
that queenless colonies may often kill off drones. 
In the spring of 1882 I had 26 colonies, and J never 
saw bees stronger, or in better shape, than they 
were in April last. The spring proved very cold, 
and the season consequently was backward,-and my 
bees diminished in numbers rather than increased 
as they ought, and not till June did they begin to 
gain at all. They gained but slowly during the white- 
clover bloom, but did not store a single pound of 
surplus. The basswood season came and went with- 
out knowledge on my part, so far as any yield of 
honey was concerned. After basswood, comes our 
usual season of dearth; and my bees were left with 
hardly stores enough to give them a bare subsist- 
ence. Not a colony of the 26 even made prepara- 
tions for swarming, except raising a few drones, 
and not a queen-cell was built by any of them ex- 
cept when the bees took it into their heads to super- 
sede a queen, which quite a number did do without 
any apparent cause, the superseded queens being 
extra good ones, young and prolific. 

The bees in the whole apiary seemed perfectly de- 
moralized, and utterly disheartened. Killing off 
drones was the order of the day, and looked as 
though they were trying to make a pastime of it. 
Queenless colonies were fully as much disposed to 
kill their drones as any of them; andif you, friend 
Root, had been there at that time, I could have 
shown you a dozen queenless artificial swarms just 
made by dividing, that were as busily engaged in 
killing drones as those that had queens. Two col- 
onies that had superseded their queens, and had 
queen-cells capped, were just as crazy as the rest, 
and I was compelled to feed regularly in order to 
stop the slaughter, and succeeded in so doing only 
after feeding several days, as the bees had nothing 
else to do (there being no nectar in the flelds) to 
amuse themselves, they occupied their time in cut- 
ting fdn. out of frames, and holes through the quilts, 
and it was with great difficulty that I finally induced 
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them to quit that (to me) very unpleasant occupa- 
tion. Iwas expecting from day to day that they 
would gather enough to live on, if not more, from 
the fields, and so neglected feeding as I ought; but 
in the future I can assure you I shall not be caught 
so again, but shall feed right straight through a 
season of dearth, and thus be on the safe side. 

Now, in the matter of killing drones I am sure, in 
my Own case, the cause was the bees being complete- 
ly demoralized by the honey-dearth. The past 
season was the poorest we have ever had here in 
Maine, and I hope we may never have another such. 

JAMES B. MASON. 

Mechanic Falls, Me., March, 1883. 


Thank you, friend M. Since you mention 
it, 1 have seen a similar case, when a whole 
apiary was thus demoralized by a prolonged 
dearth of honey. I, too, am resolved to feed 
hereafter, always, when the bees can fly, and 
no honey is to be had. The great yields 
that have been reported from apiaries fed 
through the dearth of last season, ought to 
satisfy us all of the great importance of feed- 
ing when it is needed. 


To 
FOUL BROOD IN GERMANY. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT FOUL BROOD IN OUR OWN 
COUNTRY. 





lowing, which may be of interest to you: 

The German Reichstag has enacted a law 
which is to be enforced on and from July 1, 1883, in- 
flicting a fine of 100 marks ($25.00), or imprisonment 
for one month, on any one who (1) gives away or 
sells colonies, hives, frames, or combs, infected 
with foul brood; (2) who exposes knowingly, on his 
stand or elsewhere, infected colonies, hives, frames, 
or combs; (3) who does not remove out of reach of 
bees, or disinfect completely all such infected hives, 
frames, or combs, on discovery. 

France, Italy, and Germany have had for years 
their severe trials and disappointments with foul 
brood. From there it spread to our country. They 
always had industrious and intelligent bee-keepers 
as well as able scientists to discover the nature of 
the disease, and to apply curative remedies. They 
differ materially with our friend Jones, who thinks 
the starving process a sufficient remedy. 


GO: of my German papers brings me the fol- 


A PROPOSED TEST EXPERIMENT. 

You will please keep Prof. Cook reminded that I 
shall send him a colony of bees infected with foul 
brood as early in spring as I can get my stands 
strong. If I have no foul brood myself, I shall know 
where to get it, and infect a colony. You will re- 
member that Prof. Cook agreed, at our Cincinnati 
Convention, to cure a colony of foul brood by the 
starving process, if he can, under directions of our 
friend Jones. The wager of $50.00 between brother 
Jones and me has a twofold benefit, as it will ad- 
vance science, and be added to the Langstroth fund. 
We could intrust the matter to no fairer nor better 
hands than those of Mr. Cook. 

If our German brethren are correct, it is clear 
that Mr. Bingham knew nothing about foul broud 
when he explained that only by the introduction of 
worker bees, and not by that of the queen, we could 
introduce foul brocd. CHAS. F. MUTH. 
Cincinnati, O., March 19, 1883. 








A COUPLE OF BEE - MEN IN TROUBLE. 
NO THEY BELONG IN BLASTED HOPES? 


FIND, on looking over last GLEANINGS, that the 

1 column for Blasted Hopes looks neglected. 

Now, I have enough interest left in GLEANINGS 

to wish to see allits various departments in a flour- 

ishing condition. I never expected to bein Blasted 
Hopes, but here I am. 

I began bee-keeping some six or seven years ago 
with about a quart of bees for a start. My progress 
was slow for some time; but when I saw the first 
copy of GLEANINGS I got the bee-fever, and I pushed 
matters pertaining to bee culture accordingly. I 
now have forty colonies, and have always labored 
to make my bees pay as I went along, in honey and 
not in increase of swarms. My success in wintering 
has been good, having never lostaswarm. Buton 
the 2d day of March of the present year my fever 
burned out and left me shivering. Neighbor Thomp- 
son, a brother bee-keeper, and myself went on said 
day for a load of lumber for hives. The recent thaw 
had made the roads somewhat muddy, and we each 
put ateam on the wagon so as to haul a good load. 
All went well till, on our way home, about dusk we 
arrived at Bureau Creek bridge, a structure 240 ft. 
long, in three spans. The stream was much swollen 
from the melting ice and snow, and resembled an 
angry flood, roaring and tearing under the bridge 
and over the banks below. As we were crossing I 
said to Thompson, * What a good thing it is to have 
a good bridge like this, for no one could cross such a 
stream as that without.” 

I had hardly said this when the middle span on 
which we were gave way, and we with our four 
horses and wagonload of lumber went crashing down 
into the boiling and rushing torrent below. Friend 
T. was thrown upon the horses, but managed to 
scramble back on the load, which was buoyed up by 
the water. I was thrown into the water, and went 
down, down; but by vigorous paddling I reached the 
top. T., who had the whip, held the lash out to me, 
and as I took hold of it he drew me to the lumber, 
and I climbed upon it. We now fioated down the 
current, and that, too, very rapidly, crying loudly 
for help. 

We could see our horses rolling over and over, 
and vainly struggling in the seething water near us. 
We floated down 40 or 50 rods, when friend T. struck 
the roots of a tree lying in midstream; but I went 
some ten rods further with my part of the raft, 
which then struck a snag, and I jumped upon it and 
let the raft go. The snag stuck up out of water on- 
ly afew inches, and was so small that I could sit 
down only by putting my feet in the water. Here I 
sat for over two long weary hours, momentarily ex- 
pecting to be swept off by some huge cake of ice or 
log of driftwood. My clothing was wet through and 
through with ice water, and I was so cold that I had 
to shut my jaws tight to keep my teeth from chat- 
tering. 

Could you blame me for wishing that the bees 
were at the bottom of the Red Sea, or at the mercy 
of this raging torrent, which now threatened my 
life? We were finally rescued by courageous men 
in a boat, our wet clothing exchanged for dry, our 
chilled and stiffened limbs rubbed and warmed, and 
our drooping spirits gladdened by the joyous greet- 
ings of our friends. Our horses were all drowned. 
My team was a valuable one —~ my main stay in run- 
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ning my farm. My wagon and lumber were lost; $400 
all swallowed up in a moment; more money, proba- 
bly, than I ever received for honey. One of my low- 
er limbs was injured when the bridge went down, 
and I have not been able todo much since. On our 
way home friend T. said, ‘‘ What do you think of 
making hives now?’’ I told him that I wished that I 
had never seer one. H. O. MORRIS. 

Tiskilwa, Ill, March 2, 1883. 

Friend M., you are not a candidate for 
Blasted Hopes at all, for if there was ever 
a man that ought to thank God for a mar- 
velous deliverance, with not even a bone 
broken, you are he. Suppose your team is 
gone, and your lumber; you are spared to 
take care of your wife and children, and 
have all the world before you. You have 
also given a timely warning to all of our 
readers, to beware of going over bridges ina 
time like that, and taking such risks. 
Troubles come in all occupations of life, and 
your bees are no more to blame for it than 
your poor faithful horses. Be1 ot cast down. 
but reach up and let y .ur faith grasp hold of 
the promises of Him whom even the winds 
and waves obey. 

eo 
ODDS AND ENDS REGARDING CELLAR 
WINTERING. 


DOOL TTLE'S EW  EE-CEL AR. 


will there find a description of how I built my 

bee-cellar, or ‘‘ mud hut,’’ as some called it, 
during 1875, the time when it was built. As all the 
material used was wood, it became so decayed that 
the past fall I rebuilt it, putting up good stone walls, 
and lengthening it 6 feet. It was covered nearly the 
same as in 1875, except that I put on an outer roof 
to keep the three feet of dirt dry. The walls are 
about a foot thick, and laid up in mortar. 

SUB-E RTH VENTILATION. 

For ventilation I dug a ditch 100 feetlong.and 2'4 
feet deep, into which I placed two tiers of 3-inch 
drain-tile, one above the other, so that in case any 
water came into the cellar, the lower tier would 
answer fora drain. In the opposite end from this I 
placed a 5-inch tube running through the roof, hav- 
ing two elbows so as to entirely exclude the light. 
During extremely cold, windy weather, the lower, or 
sub-earth ventilator, has been closed partially or 
entirely, but the upper one has been open all the 
while. A high wind during extreme cold will ccol 
the cellar too much if both ventilators are allowed 
to be open. In this cellar I placed half my bees 
from the 3d to the 20th of Nov., and after they got 
settled it has not varied two degrees; standing at 
42 to 43° for over 3 months. Heretofore in the old 
cellar many bees came out of the hives and died on 
the cellar bottom; but the past winter there has 
been but very few. Three days ago I swept up all I 
could get, and a two-quart measure would have held 
them all, that being all that had accumulated dur- 
ing the whole winter. I often go into the cellar 
without a light, and stand several minutes and lis- 
ten. A slight hum is all that is heard, with scarcely 
a bee taking wing and flying to the bottom, while in 
the old one the roar of the bees was much louder. 
At least two bees a minute would fly to the cellar 
bottom, and often several would be fiying at once, 


t the readers will turn to page 69, Vol. 5, they 





I have swept as many as 244 bushels of bees off the 
bottom of the old cellar during the winter, from 6)) 
colonies of bees. The caps of all the hives were 
filled with straw before the bees were set in the ce! 
lar, and the hives piled one above the other till 5 
high, leaving an alley at the back end of the cellar. 
I removed the caps of some the other day while 
sweeping, and raised the quilt. The bees scarcely 
stirred, but were all quiet and nice. By breathing 
on them they would arouse and thrust out their 
stings. The air inside seems to be quite moist, for 
large drops of water stand on e stones where not 
covered with mortar. 
WATER FOR BEESI WINTER. 

In preparing the bees for putting in the cellar | 
left some of them with the enamel] cloth on, by way 
of experiment; and upon reading W. Z. Hutchin- 
son’s account of how Mr. Robinson, of Pewamo, 
Mich., shoveled snow into his cellar to keep the air 
moist. I thought, why would not enameled cloth 
keep the inside of the hive in just the right condi- 
tion as to moisture? 

ENAMEL CLOTH FOR A COVERING WHILE IN THE 
CELLAR. 

I knew where three of the swarms having enameled 
cloth over them were, and immediately went to the 
cellar to examine them. Upon caking off the cap I 


| placed my hand on top; and by the warmth of the 


cloth I ascertained that the bees covered at least 
half the surface underneath the cloth, thus showing 
that the theory of enamel cloth being cold and damp 
for bees is not proven by fact. I carefully raised 
one side, when I found the bees located just as I had 
believed them to be by the warmth above the cloth. 
All around the cluster, but about 14% inches from it, 
were large drops of water hangiug to the under side 
of the cloth, but I have never seen a colony more 
quiet nor in better condition after being in the cel- 
lar 4 months than was this. The other two were 
found to be in equally good condition; and if noth- 
ing unfavorable occurs during the rest of their stay 
in the cellar, and after setting out, I shall try it 
quite largely another winter. 

On page 122, J. E. Frith wishes to know how many 
dead bees should be found on the cellar bottom. 
Above I have given him the two extremes. One 
thing I forgot to mention, which was, that in sweep- 
ing out the whole cellar not a bee flew to the light 
—something I never had happen before in an expe- 
rience of 12 years of cellar wintering. 

Borodino, N. Y., Mar. 20, 83. G.M. DOOLITTLE. 


Many thanks, friend D. I like the idea of 
your bee-cellar so well that I feel now quite 
a mind to try part of our bees in something 
similar another year. Nodoubt the ename!l- 
ed sheets would do nicely in such a cellar, 
but perhaps they might not always do so 
well for outdoor wintering. It will be re- 
membered that friend Boomhower has sug- 
gested the same plan for providing the bees 
with water in the winter. Would not your 
sub-earth tubes be better, if longer than 100 
feet, friend D.? Would this not obviate the 
necessity of ciosing the tubes, when there 
are very cold high winds? The water in the 
lower tube would keep the air in the cellar 
damp enough, so that moisture in sufficient 
quantity would always condense on the en- 
ameled cloth, to give the bees all they would 
ever need without getting restless and try- 
ing to go out of the hives. We have had 
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many reports, it will be rem »mbered, where 
hees Were made quiet by giving them water 
in the cellar. 

—_— rr oe ee 


FROM THE BOX-ELDERS, 


Rk. DUSTER’S OPINION OF THE CYPRIANS, AND SOME 
OPINIONS, ALSO, OF THINGS IN GENERAL, 


“Sf ITH his chin resting upon his crossed arms, 
vif and leaning on the board fence which partly 

. surrounds his apiary, we saw our old friend 
Mr. Duster a few mornings since, evidently uncon- 
scious of all things about him, meditating. We sa- 
luted him by suggesting that he was taking a rest, 
or was his chin just a little tired, or something? 

“Yes, yes, young man; never you mind about the 
chin! but 1 was taking a rest; for I have been look- 
ing over my old journals, noting the differert and 
varying reports of bee-men in their experience with 
the Cyprian bee, and the conclusions that many of 
them have come to. I confess it bas tired me nota 
little, for [don’t see how a careful man can decide 
so quickly as most have, as you can see by these re- 
ports, whether these bees are desirable or not. A 
majority of the reports the first of the season, I 
tbink, were unfavorable to them; but since the 
close of the working season, and parties have had 
more time to compare and carefully judge of re- 
sults, they have been more favorable.”’ 

In resuming, Mr. Duster said, with considerable 
emphasis,— 

‘*Now, [ will say here what perhaps I ought to 
have said long ago: That in these talks I do not set 
myself up as some ‘Sir Oracle, and when I ope my 
lips, let no dog bark.’ I simply give you my experi- 
ences and conclusions: do with them as you see fit— 
that’s all. 

‘**In the three seasons,’ said Mr. Duster, return- 
ing to his talk on the Cyprian bee, “in which I have 
had them, they have impressed me rather favorably 
in many ways. Now, some say that they do not 
commence breeding in the spring as early as Ital- 
ians. Of thisIlam not certain; but Iam quite cer- 
tain they are ready for work, as far as numbers and 
strength are concerned, as soon as honey appears, 
and that is soon enough. Instead of it being a fault, 
| think it one of the best recommendations, if true; 
for Lam one of those who are not in favor of haste 
in early spring breeding. Ten to one you do not ex- 
haust your queen and stores, in so doing, to no ben- 
efit, but very likely a damage. Save the stores, is 
my motto, andic is one of the main reasons why I 
winter my bees in a cellar; but we are getting from 
the subject. Almost all reports speak of the pecu- 
liar trait of the bees, of filling their hives suddenly 
with bees, and of keeping them so through the sea- 
son. This has been my experience with them too — 
not a bad fault, ITreckon. Many have reported this 
fact, for such, undoubtedly, it is; but a few claim 
that they give most of their efforts to this business 
of breeding, instead of collecting honey.” 

Here Mr. Duster suddenly dropped his chin on his 
arms again in the old position on the fence. 

** Well, one needs to take a rest to draw a bead fine 
enough to see how such a condition of things could 
or can exist. They say they are a smart, active, ner- 
vous little insect, but—and here the whole thing 
takes the strangest kind of aturn—a sort of back 
action I can’t understand. ‘Smart, active!’ That 
isso. But what puzzles me is to know what they’re 





smart and active about, if it is not shown in gather- 
ing honey —the bee’s normal business.” 

Here Mr. Duster reviewed a little, and changed 
the subject somewhat. 

“Now, this holding back in breeding in early 
spring, and then rushing things as soon as steady 
warm weather comes; this nervous activity in all 
that they do, and especially in breeding up so quick- 
ly, and gathering honey so rapidly, are traits I 
should like to retain in my apiary.”’ 

HYBRIDS FOR HONEY-GATHERING. 

“And now to change the subject somewhat, let 
me tel: you, sub rosa, that when aswarm of bees 
does extra well in gathering honey, on examination 
italmost always somehow turns out to be a hybrid. 
At first I did not like to own it —I don’t really like 
to now; but it has forced itself upon me against my 
will. Now, these are my views in crossing bees, or 
hybridizing, as it is generally called. This crossing 
has been mostly with the brpwn or black bees. 
Now, then, as it is claimed that the Cyprian and Ho- 
ly-Land bees are distinct breeds, why not use them 
to cross on our Italians, instead of the browns and 
the blacks? I can not see why we may not expect 
as good results, yes, better, in every way, with a 
cross of this kind, and besides save our beautiful 
golden bands. I plead to the weakness of leaning to 
the side of beauty, especially when other things are 
equal. Many say that they don’t care for the golden 
bands; it is honey they want. Yes; but why not 
have both? Throw aside all idea of breeding for 
beauty, and bee-keeping, to me, would lose half its 
pleasure and interest. Young man, you needn't tell 
me,” and here Mr. Duster straightened himself up 
to his full height, “‘that you selected your young 
and beautiful wife only because she was a good 
worker —smart to get grub, and soon. You know 
that all else kicked the beam, and beauty brought 
the balance down by at least two-thirds majority, 
and ‘several back counties to hear from!’ You'll 
not deny it to me, and you dare not to your wife.” 

I saw that the old gentleman thought that he had 
me; so, to change the subject a little, lasked him 
how he was pleased with the cross so far. 

“T am quite satisfied; for certainly they have 
proved good workers — kept their hives full of bees, 
have been moderate in swarming, lost no beauty in 
color, but 1 think have improved it, and given me 
the best and handsomest drones I ever saw, which, I 
think ’”’— 

Here I interrupted him, for 1 had heard from 
some of his visitors of his beautiful drones, and how 
much he delighted to show them, by asking, ‘‘ How 
about the gentleness of your Cyprians?”’ 

MR. DUSTER GIVES US A LITTLE ** COW” TALK. 

“Well, you know that they have been generally 
reported as cross and vicious; but mine have not 
been so. They have been as gentle as my Italians; 
perhaps I have handled them with a little more care, 
as I would any other creature that I saw was 
quick and nervous. I would use the same judgment 
with them as with a nervous horse or with the little 
Jersey cow. If one is rough and unpleasant with 
the Jerseys, and gives them a little of the stool oc- 
casionally, and so on, be will soon find that he has 
got the most vicious little brutes he ever sat down 
to; and, what is more, he »ade them so. Treat these 
active, nervous Jerseys gently and kindly, and you 
have in return one of the most kind and gentle of 
cows: treat them otherwise, and you have the most 
vicious. 
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“Perhaps you may think, from what I have said, 
that I jucge the Cyprian to be the coming bee, or at 
least equal to any of the bees we now have. 


While | 


I do think they have many good and distinct charac- | 
teristics of their own, yet I judge all breeds of bees | 


by taking the Italian as the standard; and as ‘from 
the ocean’s level all heights and all depths are mea- 
sured,’ so to me the pure Italian is the standard of 
comparison among bees. They stand among bees as 
short-horns among cattle, and beef among meats; 


stone would doubtless answer); put a strip of rub- 
ber around the edge of One slab on three sides; 
clamp the other slab to it, and pour the wax quickly 
in the open side. Keep the mold damp with a sponge 
and hot water. It should be put in warm water be- 


| fore beginning to use it, and allowed to absorb al! 


it will. I have found the dipping of wax sheets to be 


| quite a tiresome job; but I can mold them all day 


as Concord among grapes: I think I’m understood, | 
** Talking of cross bees reminds me of a little scene | 


which took place in my apiary last fall, all of which 
I saw, and a part of which I was. 

* I was plagued out of all patience by a bee-bore— 
a regular ‘ crank,’ and [ could not get rid of him, nor 
stop his everlasting talk; say or do what I would, 


he would still hang around with that silly, sickly | . 
suggested, of casting the sheets as we cast 


Well, Chipperfield, as we | bullets; and I think very likely it appeared 


smile of his, which, by the way, beats Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s by a big discount. 
will call him, was here one day, boring me with his 
useless talk and senseless clatter, when all at once 
he wanted to see some pure Cyprian bees — heard 
they were cross, and so on. I stepped to a hive 
that I knew was cross — would not swear they were 
Cyprians either. He stood at one side of the hive, 
when I lifted the cap with asnap, and — he saw ’em! 
Run, did youask? You never saw a bottle-bellied 
old fellow like Chipperfield tly, I reckon. Run? 
didn’t he, though! I doubt if he ever before had as 
many inducements todo his level best; it was oneof 
the best efforts of his life. Why, you couldn't see 
the big patch on the seat of his pantaloons, for the 
shower of sole leather in his rear!”’ 

Here Mr. Duster turned to go to his house, and I 
heard him say something about being rested. 


R. H. MELLEN. 
Amboy-on-Inlet, Ill., March 6, 1883. 


MAK:&NG PLAIN SHEETS FOR FOUNDA- 
TION MILLS. 


IS THERE ANY THING NEW UNDER THE SUN? 


HAVE been experimenting this winter with 
mold for wax sheets for heavy fdn., and have 
come to the conclusion that I do not want to 
dip any more sheets for thick fdn. My first molds I 
made of boards, but they would warp in spite of my 
efforts to keep them straight, and I finally adopted 
thin plates of plaster, or lime and plaster; and with 
these I haveno difficultyin molding nice even sheets. 

* But, what are th. advantages of the molds?’’ you 
will say. 

Possibly for the large manufacturer there may be 
little or none; but for the bee-keeper who wants to 
make fdn. for home use I think there are some ad- 
vantages. The greatest, perhaps, is that a small 
quantity of wax may be formed into sheets quickly; 
‘ul the melted wax is used up, and no large tank or 
dipping-vessel is required. The sheets are of an 
even thickness, and the fdn. made from them is even 
in surface and quality. If a feather edge is desired 
to start through the mill, it must be provided for at 
the bottom of the mold. It is requisite that the 
mold be quite warm, and the wax about the proper 
temperature to dip well, in order that the sheets be 
even and solid. 

Now, brethren, if any of you want to try this plan, 
goto work and make your molds of the materials 
named above (thin slabs of sandstone, or any porous 


without fatigue, and can mold a few dozen sheets at 
a time when I have the leisure, without having to 


| waste half of it in preparation. 


This is all I know about molded wax sheets, and | 
am too busy to answer any postals on this subject. 
Maysville, Ky., Mar. 15, 1583. W.C. PELHAM. 


It will be remembered that we used plas- 


'ter dipping-plates a great many years ago, 


in our earlier experiments, but they were 
abandoned because they so soon became 
soft, and broke. ‘The idea has been 


in GLEANINGS some little time ago. It was 
suggested, that by having molds enough 
the melted wax could be carried from one to 
another, and by this means make them even 
iaster than by dipping. I have never heard 
before that it had been really put into prac- 
tice, and we hereby tender thanks to friend 
Pelham for his invention, and the free way 
in which he gives it to the brethren. It 


|/seems to me it would be an advantage to 


| have the plates hinged, that they might be 


| plates while closed, and set on end. 





quickly opened and closed. Well, after we 
get this done, why not have the plaster 
plates made with the fdn. imprint in them, 
and then we shall have the same apparatus 
now used by friends Faris and Foster, only 
that the wax is to be poured nse gay 

118, 
you see, does away with all daubing and 
waste of wax; and if you have only 1 Ib. of 
wax, you can make a fulleven pound of fdn. 
The only trouble I fear is, that the wax 
would not run into a space as thin as we 
should want for the base of the cells. I do 


| not think any kind of porous stone would an- 


swer as well as the cement made of plaster 
and lime. We have experimented a_ good 
deal in the matter. If the plan will not 
make nice thin base fdn., it will certainly 
answer for making nice sheets for rolling. 
I do not think, however, it can be well 
worked as rapidly as the long dipping-boards 
we are now working, making four full 
sheets for L. frames at every dipping. We 
dip the board four times, changing ends at 
each time. This makes the sheets of a 
thickness so-even that, when rolled, we can 
hardly see a difference in thickness in the 
whole sheets. 

A few suggestions in regard to making 
these dipping-molds may not be amiss. A 
air of common slates hinged together will 
9e about what we want, if they can be pro- 
cured large enough. In case the plaster 
should be found to cleave off from them, a 
few holes might be drilled through the slate. 
Fill one slate first, and with a straight-edge 
stroke it off perfectly level. When dry, oil 
the surface and fill the other; and when 
both are dry, separate them by the rubber 
strips on three sides, and they are ready for 
use. I think they might be made so accu- 
rate that the sheet when rolled would fit 
your frame without any trimming. 
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DOOLITTLE’S NEIGHBORHOOD IN AN- 
OTHER LIGHT. 


BY ANOTHER NEIGITS OR, 


FRYO-NIGHT I received Jan. and Feb. numbers of 
mi GLEANINGS, and on page 201 find an article 

from Henry Wirth. In regard to the honey 
crop of 1882, I think friend Wirth is mistaken, as I 
have kept bees since 1876, and the last season was 
the poorest I ever had. The year 1876 was a poor 
one; but I can’t say how poor, asIdid not know 
much about the business at that time. 

My bees came through the winter of 1882 the best, 
and bred up well, and wanted to swarm on fruit- 
blossoms, and gathered the least surplus honey I ev- 
er had gathered per colony, and I have had as good 


them from the number of stocks I bave had in the 
spring of each year. 

The season of 1881, my bees averaged me 1654; Ibs. 
box honey, spring count. The season of 1882 they 
they did not average me more than one-fourth that 
amount. My worst drawback has been in wintering 
my bees. I have wintered outdoors until this win- 
ter, and have got them in a cellar under my house, 
which I prepared expressly for them. I putinto the 
cellar 38 colonies Nov. 16, in good condition, and 


they seem to be doing well; but I have to guess | 
| done, to make this pursuit a real life success; and I 


how they will come out in the spring. 

Now in regard to the time basswood opened: I 
think friend Wirth is mistaken about its opening 
July 18, as it did not open at my place until July 25; 
and I watched it very closely; but IT am about six 
miles fram friends Doolittle and Wirth, but lower 
down, and alittle earlier. I think friend Doolittle 
is nota man who wants us to believe him to bea 
“hig man” in the ranks, even if he is a big man in 
flesh; and [think we can depend on what he tells 
us, every time, as Thave always taken him for my 
guide, and he has not misled me yet; and as I call 
on him at his place I always find him ready to do for 
me any thing that is in his power; andin regard to 
keeping correct dates of bee forage, I think friend 
Wirth and myself a number of degrees below friend 
Doolittle, as he isa very careful man. A friend of 
mine said to me last fall, after being at his place, 
“Every thing was in such perfect order that the 
crass was not allowed to grow crooked about his 
place; and in regard to his strain of bees, I think we 
shall have to look around ror some time before we 
can beat them; and if we had a few more Doolittles 
to rear our queens for us, [think our honey crops 
would come in more favorably.” 

In regard to friend Wirth’s honey crop for last 
year, it was good for the year. I met friend Doo- 
little in August last, and he told me about Wirth’s 
honey crop of the season, and could not account for 
it; but bis place is about 2% miles from friend Doo- 
little’s, and in a hollow, and nearer the lake, and his 
bees must have reached some place where friend 
Doolittle’s did not. You will always find friend Doo- 
little’s hives that he is running for surplus honey, 
boiling over with bees when there is any honey to be 
gathered. If he has only enough to fill one hive, 
they will be together. 

Iam no practical writer for bee papers, but this I 
could not pass by. If they have any better bee-mas- 
ters on Spafford Hills than friend Doolittle, I should 
like to have them “trot them out;” and for one, I 
should like to get acquainted with them. 

Navarino, N. Y., Feb. 12, 1883. BYRON CASE. 








WHO SHOULD KEEP BEES? 


FRIEND HEDDON ** RESUMES.” 


SNOW, friend Root, in regard to this matter of 
Nf overstocking as I left it last month. Will not 

agreat many look on this subject as I have 
portrayed it? Do they not already? In fact, how 
many old successful honey-producers (not connect- 
ed with supplies at all) are there who do not? I 
don’t know of one. 

Bro. Root, the time has gone by when I can be ac- 
cused of any selfish motives in holding and penning 
such doctrines. First, while [ am a producer on the 
scale of 530 colonies, 1nd in fields clear of opposi- 
tion, lam also, as you well know, a supply dealer; 


= 


| but though a growirg one, my heart and sympathies 
success in getting surplus honey as the most of | 


are with justice and the producer in this matter. 


| Justice, as I see it. 


Second, I think [am now where my financial cir- 


; cumstances are sound enough to give me, during my 


remaining days, all that I have a right to demand 


| from Nature. 


Third, [ should dread to think that I wanted to 
prevent any invalid, or otherwise partially helpless 
person, from taking to himself any success that 
might accrue from his adoption of our business; 
but you know [ have a legitimate right to think I 
know something of what has to be understood and 


think I see clearly, that just ahead only those who 
are best adapted to it will succeed; and to urge 
others in, is greatly to damage them, and also those 
already in, who might succeed were it not for that 
worst of all opposition, failing opposition. Before 
closing, | wish to say a few words about 
BEE-KEEPING FOR WOMEN. 

While I do not, and never have believed this busi- 
ness specially adapted to the weaker sex, I am con- 
fident that there are women, some of whom I have 
seen, that possess both the mental and physical re- 
quirements of successful apiculture. Many are the 
feminine brains, but vastly fewer the muscles, 
adapted toit. Much more may be and should have 
been said and written regarding the best methods 
of assisting the muscles of such clear-minded and 
enthusiastic bee-keepers as our old acquaintance 
Cyula Linswik (see page 75). It gives us a lonely 
feeling, to think of losing these sisters from our 
fraternity, believing that they like and understand 
the business, and supposing that they are in a field 
not overstocked, or otherwise specially unfavorable, 
and that their great want is light, practical, and 
easily manipulated hives and fixtures, together 
with competent help at the right time. I feelas 
though these wants can be very easily supplied, and 
we retain the ladies while they retain the business 
at a good profit. I am nota large nor strong man, 
and should not be surprised if Mrs. Harrison, unin- 
cumbered by swaddling-clothing, would carry larger 
hives and more of them, in a day, than I could; and 
consequently I have always been working toward 
easily manipulated fixtures and methods. If Cyula 
wili send her sister down to Dowagiac, we will show 
her fixtures and methods that we feel sure will in- 
spire her with new enthusiasm, and Mrs. H. will 
make her visit pleasant, and entertain her on other 
subjects. 

The prime object in my Student school is to yearly 
put into the field young men (and women too, if 
they apply) possessing not only theoretical but 
practical knowledge of the waysand means to the 
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end of thousands of pounds of surplus honey. I am 


careful not to take any except such as those I be- | 


lieve to be honest and capable; men of native in- 


tegrity and tact; and, as above stated, the main ob- | 
ject is to have help from some of these students, a | 


portion of which will perhaps desire for a time to 
work for wages, thus putting into the arena that 
long-felt want — competent help. 

To conclude, I will say that I believe the time is 


coming when the honey resources of this country | 
| 2lb. section. 


will be fully utilized; such is best for the country; 
best for honey-consumers, and will work well with 


the producers, provided the influx into our business | 


constituting this great growth is properly studied 
and wisely managed by the present leaders of the 
pursuit. 

There is no need of producers interfering with 
each other’s interests, either in the field or in the 
market. Let us be educated in this very important 
branch of our interests, as well as to how to care for 
our bees. 

In next issue I will reply to James B. Mason, and 
tell him why I use and prefer the case, to the broad- 
frame method; also state what seems to me to be 
clear objections to friend Walker's system of sur- 
plusage, as well as his section. I may be mistaken; 
but if Iam, I will give him a chance to do me the 
great kindness of converting me to a better way. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Feb. 7, 1883. JAMES HEDDON. 


I heartily agree with our friend Heddon 
in the main, but I can not quite see that any 
one has as yet urged people to take up the 
business, who are unqualified for it. Nei- 
ther can I find that very many localities 
have ever as yet been overstocked. Patent- 
hive men have, it is true, urged people to go 
into the business, from selfish motives; but 
I can not remember having seen in any of 
our bee journals any thing of the sort. 
Where people are attracted to the business, 
and want information, we are, of course, al- 
ways glad to furnish it; but I believe we 
have faithfully presented both sides. As 
for myself, I have published the worst and 
most discouraging letters I have ever re- 
ceived, and have given them prominence, 
too, for the express purpose of letting every 
beginner know the dark side of the business. 
There was one point in Medina County that 
I have reason to think was, for a year or 
two, overstocked; but very soon several 
gave up the business, and the most energet- 
ic one of the lot (our old friend Shane) start- 
ed another apiary a few miles away, and the 
greater part of his yearly crop, which has, 
you know, averaged large, has come from 
the branch apiary. 

ll 


FRIEND DOOLITTLE’S LETTER, 


TWO THIN COMBS IN ONE SECTION. 


NOTICE on page 67 these words: ‘*‘ Has any one 

H ever had two nice combs of honey in one sec- 
tion?” Well, not exactly; but in the instance 1 

will relate, the plan was the same as that proposed 
by friend Hasty. When the 2-lb. sections first be- 
came prominent before the bee-keeping world, Mr. 
Ranney, of Elbridge, N. Y., conceived the idea that 
honey could be more profitably made in the 6-Ib. 
Langstroth box, than in sections used with separa- 
tors, As the 2-lb, sections brought about 5 cents 


| more per pound in market, he proposed cutting two 
| grooves around the outside of the box (so as to near- 
ly cut through) witha fine saw. After being filled 
they were to be shipped to market whole, and the 
grocer was to separate it into 2-lb. sections by sim- 
ply splitting apart with bis penknife. 

Mr. Roberts, of Syracuse, N. Y., who bought all 
the honey about here for years, encouraged the 
idea, and placed this honey in New York and else- 
where, together with the regular 6-lb. box and the 
Upon asking him afterward about the 
matter, he told me that he could get no more for 
honey put up in that way than he could for the reg- 
ular 6-lb. box, which resulted in Mr. Ranney’s aban- 
doning the idea, and adopting the 2-lb. section with 
separators. 

The reason given for their non-practicability was, 
that when honey was plentiful, the bees would put 
honey in the outside cells, next the wood, and cap 
it over; hence if the combs were not of equal thick- 
ness (as was often the case when no separators were 


| used), the splitting of the box apart caused the hon- 





ey to leak from the ruptured cells that overlapped 
the groove. 
WIRE SCREENS FOR WINDOWS TO THE BEE- HOUSE. 
Friend Fradenburg thinks, on page 70, that ‘* Doo- 
little’s bees are not very smart.”’ Well, let’s see. 
In 1873 I stored my honey in a smail bedroom, plac- 
ing the honey on shelves four feet from the floor. 
This bedroom was on the further side of the sitting- 
room, and the only means of access was through the 
sitting-room, which was 14 feet wide. The door to 
the sitting-room had a crack under it large enough 
to admit a bee. There were blinds ¢n all the win- 
dows, which were kept clused to keep the rooms 
dark. One Sunday after the honey was all stored in 
this bedroom, and the honey season over, Mrs. D. 
and myself went to church, leaving the hired girl at 
home. Soon after we started she thought to go 
away, and in getting ready she left the sitting-room 
door open a few moments. As the door to the bed- 
room was slightly ajar, a few bees got a taste of the 
honey before the sitting-room door was shut. On 
my return I heard the shrill notes of robbing; and 
upon going to the house I found a stream of bees 
going and coming out from under the sitting-room 
door. Going to the back part of the house I entered 
through another door, and, lighting a lamp, imagine 
my surprise to see a stream of bees nearly 2 feet 
wide marching on foot to and fro across the sitting- 
room into the bedroom, half way across that, and 
then up to the shelves. Well, without going into 
further detail, suffice it to say that the bees * wig- 
gled”’ into that room after that for nearly a week be- 
fore I could get all the different places of access 
stopped, which they would hunt up. Now, friend 
F., were you not a little basty in saying your bees 
would get into that space behind the screen, above 
the window, “quicker than you could say scat’’? 
Are not you and friend Root aware that in all the 
instances you have given, the bees found those 
eracks and key-holes from the scent of the honey, 
and from nothing else? Bees don’t know how honey 
looks. If you don’t believe it, can some up so that 
none of the odor can get out, and not a bee will look 
at the can, whether.it contains comb or liquid hon- 
ey; but make a small crevice, so the odor can get 
out, and in time of scarcity your can will be covered 
with bees from morning till night. Now, apply this 
to your screen window. The largest volume of odor 





comes through the screen, and hence the bees try 
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to getin at that place. If they chance to fly about 
the top, there is no odor there; hence they make no 
effort to getin at the top. As the native instinct of 
a bee teaches him to go to the light, so those inside 
fly tothe screen. The next thing nature teaches 
the bees to do is to climb to the top (instead of from 
side to side or downward) as soon as she finds she 
can not go straight out. If too heavily laden to go 
with ease, a part of the load is given to the bees out- 
side, which makes them try the harder to get in 
when the odor comes througk. Upon reaching the 
top, away goes your bee; and as none return, the 
room is kept free of bees. Bees do not reason, but 
do only that whichinstinct prompts themtodo. Try 
it, friends, and be convinced. G.M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1883. 


TO 


BYRON WALKER’S COMBINED CRATE 
AND SHIPPING-CASE. 





How to avoid Propolis on the Sections. 





SEE FEB. GLEANINGS, P. 61. 





N reply to the questions which you ask me in the 
last number of GLEANINGS, in regard to the 
combined crate and shipping-case that I use, I 

would say, first, 1 dotier up these crates, and am 
troubled but little by having the sections soiled with 
propolis. As my hive has a bee-space above the 
frames, in making crates no space is allowed be- 
neath their bottom slots; and, of course, in tiering 
up, the tops of sections in one crate are entirely 
covered by the bottom slats of the one above it. As 
where Simplicity hives are used we have to allow a 
space for the bees, they are‘at liberty to propolize 
the tops of sections when tiered up. We can avoid 
this, however, by turning the cases bottom side up 
when tiering, in which case the sections of the up- 
per crate rest directly upon those of the one beneath 
it. As the sections are crowded close together from 
both ends and sides of crates, there is but little 
chance for gluing either, the ends or sides of sections, 
especially where there are not projections at their 
tops and bottoms; in which case, when tiered, they 
are entirely covered with the bottom slats. 

There is, however, a bee-space at part of one end 
of crate, and also at the sides of the outside rows of 
sections, the same that you object to between the 
edges of all the sections in the proposed new style. 
Right here I must say, that I can hardly see the 
force of your objection, considering the advantages 
to be gained, as I have always reckoned the par- 
ticles of propolis, found where a bee-space was 
given, as among the smallest obstacles I have had to 
contend with in handling comb honey; at any rate, 
I can see no good reason why bee-glue is any more 
objectionable in this case than in the extra spaces 
always left by the bees where separators are used. 

Second. I have usedsections at the sides of brood- 
nests in broad frames nearly four inches wide, so as 
to take two" widths of sections in each frame, the 
top of the frame being made so as to remove easily; 
but Ihave discarded this plan in favor of the one 
given last month, it being altogether too much 
trouble. 

Third. I usually allow the bees to entirely finish 
capping the sections before removing the crates, 
but always tier them up when the outside sections 
are partially capped over, when the flow of honey 


| 














and the strength of the colony will permit it. I 
would say, however, that where the L. frame is used, 
the best results will come from using crates adapted 
to eight-frame hives, as the bees seem reluctant to 
cap Over the outside sections of larger crates after 
tiering. 

Fourth. I presume it is hardly possible to space 
the bottom slats of crates so accurately as to make 
an absolute queen-excluder, and at the same time 
allow room for the bees to pass at all points; still, it 
is not very difficult to secure a practical excluder 
without hindering the passaye of the bees. I dothis 
by spacing the slats 3-16 or even 7-32 0f an inch apart 
instead of 11-64. Not one queenina hundred will pass 
through this space from the brood-nest to enter the 
sections. Perhaps the best way to space the slats 
accurately is to make use of a number of short 
blocks of thoroughly seasoned hard wood an inch or 
more in width, and exactly as thick as the space de- 
sired, using twice as many blocks as you desire 
spaces, or one at each end of each space. When the 
slats are in position, secure with wire nails. 

It seems from page 72, that friend Mason does not 
agree with me as to the relative merits of broad 
frames and the combined crate and case; though in 
the light of my experience he has failed to make a 
single point in favor of broad frames. I[ have al- 
ready shown that it is not necessary to separate the 
sections by any space in ticring (at least where only 
two crates are used); and though it were, this is a 
small matter compared with not being able to tier 
up atall. Again, with the crate I use I have never 
found it necessary to handle eight sections, much 
less one at a time. This may be tolerated where 
one has but a few colonies to handle, and can find 
nothing else to do; but when large apiaries are to 
be dealt with during a flow of honey, twenty sec- 
tions are none too many to Bandle at once, and J 
often have occasion to lift forty or even sixty at a 
time. 

Perhaps friend Mason is correct about getting 
partly filled sections filled out at the close of the 
season; but with me, at this time of year, bees often 
work well in a crate of such sections placed near the 
center of the brood-nest, when they would be apt to 
be lugging the honey out of them had they been 
placed in broad frames above; besides, contracting 
supers by means of division-boards, and at the 
same time wedging the sections close together, es- 
pecially at this time of year, is a matter that works 
better in theory than otherwise. 

The last consideration mentioned by friend Mason, 
that of grading our honey before shipment, which 
you speak of as being a strong argument in favor of 
broad frames, certainly deserves careful attention; 
but I hardly think we are warranted in adopting his 
conclusion. Of course, there will be crates where 
unfinished sections on the outside must be exchang- 
ed for others more perfect, and doubtless there are 
localities where the flow of nectar is at times 80 con- 
tinuous, and varied in quality, that great pains must 
be taken in order to keep the different grades sep- 
arate; yet where crates of not over an average size 
are used, holding say from 20 to 25 lbs. with open- 
top sections (none other should be used with such 
combined crates), and the locality is what may be 
regarded as an average one,— that is, one with an 
early and a late harvest, with a period of scarcity in- 
tervening,— it is not very difficult to grade your 
honey with tolerable correctness, without handling 
eaob particular section; an operation requiring no 
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small amount of time and labor when both are par- 
ticularly precious, and always attended by con- | 
siderable loss from bruising and breaking of sec- | 
tions, ctc., even where the most careful hands are | 
used. I have never found it advisable to try to} 
keep the different kinds of early honey wholly sep- | 
arate, nor any of the late-gathered kinds, except 
buckwheut, which bothers me but little, a3 the bees 
nearly always have better pasturage at that time. 
Where one has crates of nearly finished sections at 
the close of any harvest, he may readily secure 
their completion by means of judicious feeding, or 
such sections can always be disposed of to advan- 
tage in your home market, while those that are un- 
suitable for this purpose can either be extracted, or 
be used as the basis of the next harvest, as may 
scem most advisable. 

But I had nearly forgotten that one more capable 
than I has been called upon to discuss these ques- 
tions, and who will doubtless view this matter from 
quite a different standpoint; so I will bring this 
article toa close. In conclusion, you speak of hav- 
ing had quite a number of complaints from parties 
to whom I sent sections last year. I think I may 
safely conclude that the complaints were chiefly 
from those who were expecting dove-tailed sections 
from you; and having never tried the nailed ones, 
thought, like friend Green, that they wouli not like 
them. I am led to say this much, as I never receiv- 
ed but the one complaint from him, and, as you have 
seen, he changed his opinion after a thorough trial; 
and as several of the half-dozen partics to whom I 
sent sections for you have since ordered largely 
from me, I take it for granted that they have re- 
pented also. Byron WALKER. 

Capac, St. Clair Co., Mich., Feb., 1883. 


Thanks, friend W. I am inclined to think 
the points you have been discussing are of 
great moment to us all. Shall we take our 
sections singly out of wide frames and crates, 
and pack them in boxes to ship, or shall we 
give the bees a case of 20 or more, and after 
they have filled them, send them to market 
just as they come from the hive? I am 
strongly inclined to the latter. The case 
sent by friend W. is so nearly like our own, 
we do not give an engraving of it. Instead 
of hand-holes in the end-boards, he simply 
runs a groove the whole length. As this 
groove can be quicklyrun in before the stuff 
is cut up, we think it will be a quicker way, 
very likely. The sections were 1? in. thick 
when first received, but they have now 
shrunk a full sixteenth. This latter matter 
is one that will make trouble, if we don’t 
look out; for if we space the bottom-bars so 
as to exclude the queen, the sections must 
stand exactly over the spaces, or bees as 
well will be excluded. ‘The sample case 
sent, if tipped on one side, will, since the 
sections have shrunk, close a great many of 
the spaces. I think this a matter that should 
be well looked to, in setting cases over the 
hives. Turn the case over and look into the 
spaces, and be sure the bees can pass freely 
into the sections. If they have shrunk, 
wedge them up a little on each side, instead 
of crowding them up from one side only, for 
this will tend to keep them nearer over the 
spaces. I remember to have heard of a bee- 
man who complained that his bees would 
not work a bit in the boxes, when the real 





trouble was, they could not by any possibili- 
ty get in. 

If we are to omit separators, I think it is 
quite likely true that a 1}-inch section is to 
be preferred rather than a 2-inch one; and 
this will enable us to make a crate holding 
28 sections that will easily go inside of a 
Simplicity hive. As the case is to be sold 
with the honey, a cheap stout case will be 
wanted ; and as the demand for them will 
likely run up into the thousands, we shall 
have to keep them crated up, just as we do 
sections and Simplicity hives, stacked up in 
the warehouse, ready to ship. 
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HOW A* BUSTED” BEE-MAN GOT EVEN 
AT LAST. 





ALL IS WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 
Cy] OME three years ago one of my neighbors let 
sy me have a swarm of bees, for which I gave 
~~ him $3.00. They did well, and in the fall they 
were heavy and full of bees. They wintered well, 
and in the spring were in good condition, worked 
well, but would not swarm; and having a wish to 
have two colonies, I gota neighbor, a bee-man, to 
divide them — he coutd do it “just right.’’ Well, he 
divided them, and I had all I wanted. But when 
fall came there were not enough bees and honey to 
winter. 1 put both intoone hive, and fed well. But 
in the spring they were weak and sickly. Then | 
bought three swarms; and when fall came they had 


| done but little. One swarmed out and disappeared, 
| and the other two I fed; but they * went up”’ before 


spring. This left only the sickly one. 

But I determined not to give it up. Isent to you 
for two nuclei; the first one came to hand June 30, 
1881 — the most beautiful queen and bees I have 
ever seen. I put them into a Simplicity; they. did 
well; filled the hive half full of comband honey, and 
plenty of bees. But fearing they would not winter 
well I took out several frames and put in their placo 
frames containing 6 or 8 lbs. of honey; and when 
spring came they were in good condition — worked 
well and increased rapidly, and I felt encouraged to 
get one good colony. But, to my great surprise, on 
the 3d of July, 1882, they sent out the largest swarm 
lever had, after putting them into a Simplicity 
(they looked large enough to fill the hive). Then I 
went back to see if any bees were leftinit. But 
you may imagine my surprise tv find the old hive 
still full of bees; and fearing lest they would send 
out another swarm, I put on a cap I got of you, with 
36 boxes in it. This kept them from swarming. 
Both colonies did well; and when fall came [ got 
from old hive, 18 lbs. of honey; and from seven, 12 
lbs.; all together, 30 Ibs. 

Now, from that nucleus I got 30 Ibs. honey, say 20 
cts. per lb., $6.00; 2 colonies, say $10.00 cach, $20.00; 
total, $26.00. 

I put colonies at $10.00. This may be too high; 
but I would not take that for them, unless the con- 
stable were at my door; but as he has no business 
with me, $10.00 each will not buy them. 

Brazil, Ind., Feb. 24, 1883. L. O. SCHULTZ. 


Why, friend S., it seems to me that you 
are a man very easily pleased. Some of our 
youngest juveniles, I can imagine, will 
‘snicker right out” to hear you tell of be- 
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ing tickled over only 30 lbs. of honey. Now- 
adays we expect to hear of 300 certainly, 
from the old stock and the swarm. Never 
inind; go on and be happy. 


i 
FRIEND TAYLOR'S STORY. 


BEES IN NORTH CAROLINA, ETC. 





ii JHE bees in this locality have wintered quite 
“"| well, as usual, and are now busily engaged 
ee : P 

= gathering pollen trom various sources, the 
soft-maples principally. Our winter has been about 
an average one, and we consider cold weather over 
for the season. 


QUEENS BEING LOST ON THEIR BRIDAL TRIP. 


Is it possible that the future may bring enemies to 
bees, So that, in certain locations, queen bees can 
not be reared? 

During the last season, 1 found it almost impos- 
sible to get young queens fertilized; at least, when 
they went out on a bridal tour they never returned. 
In a batch of 36 fine young queens, only two return- 
ed. The young queens would appear extra strong 
and lively, and go out promptly; but I think some 
enemy would gather them in. This was the condi- 
tion of things the whole season; and though nucleus 
hives were widely separated and distinctly marked, 
aun average of 8 per cent was a total loss. Nor wa3 
it confined to nucleus hives alone. In strong colo- 
nies that bad swarmed, the young queens, eight 
times out of ten, would be missed about the time 
one would expect her to be laying. On this account 
a great number of strong colonies in box hives 
dwindled, and were soon in the clutches of the 
worms. The owners would say, “ Well, this is a 
bad year for bees; the worms are coming around 
mighty thick, and ruined nearly all my bees; the 
worms are an awful pest to bee culture here at 
times.” 

QUEEN-REARING A FAILURE. 

If the same fate followed young queens every 
year that has been our experience during the last, 
dollar queens could not be reared for less than $5.00; 
and even then aman would lose money on them, 
supposing no customer reported, **Queen to hand, 
dead as a door-nail; please send me another, quick.” 


ANOTHER HONEY-PLANT — “ GALLBERRY.”’ 


All our surplus that is worth mentioning is pro- 
cured from a shrub locally called *‘ gallberry.’”’ The 
botanical name IL have not yet discovered. These 
shrubs grow all through our country spontaneously, 
and are from 3to 8 feet high. The blooms are fol- 
lowed by a dark-blue berry which, when ripe, is 
fearfully bitter — worse than quinine. The robin 
(redbreast) is extremely fond of these berries; and 
though we wonder at his taste, we find that, quite 
soon after their migration here, and through the use 
of this food, they become very fat and edible them- 
selves. When in full bloom, a bunch of the flowers 
shaken over @ newspaper covers it like dew with 
the “uncured ” honey, which tastes any thing but 
hitter. This honey is just perfectly splendid; and 
when I send you a sample the first of June next, at 
which time it is in all its glory, you will see that it is 
ii number-one quality of pretty light good honey. 


BEES WON’T STING SOME PEOPLE (7). 


town with a few pounds of “strained honey” for 
sale, and soon got into an animated conversation 
with **some of the boys’”’ on the subject of bees and 
honey. He told them that there were afew “lucky- 
born” people who could handle, or do any thing 
with bees, and that the bees, knowing they “ had 
found their master, would submit to any indigni- 
ty, and not dare to sting.’’ He also told them that 
he was one of those fortunate “few,” and he just ex- 
patiated upon the subject till an old colored man 
told him, **Go’way from here, boss, you’s just talk- 
ing.”’ Finally, to show the ** boys” that he could 
back up his word, he followed them out to my api- 
ary (I now have 12 colonies of bees). They soon ex- 
plained the matter to me, and our bee-man asked 
my permission to **try his hand,”’ and show the boys 
what a“ bec-king ’’ could do. I referred bim to a 
colony of hybrids out in one corner of the garden, 
and, without any smoker, he * broached them.” [ 
stood off at a respectful distance, knowing that it 
took two smokers to assist &@ man in getting into 
that colony. The “bee-man’’ opened the hive, 
gently pulled off the enameled cloth, and ina 
second I saw at least six dozen hop ever so gently 
up toward his face (he hadon no veil). I saw him 
* gently’ wipe off at least 30 bees from his face, and 
just then I saw them all over him. He dropped the 
top. bounded over the fence, ran into me, and took 
a bee-line for the Cape Fear River (he lives on the 
other side, somewhere); lost his hat, shelled off his 
coat and dropped that, and stood not on the order 
of his departure, but **departed.”” He did not call 
for his tin bucket or hat and coat for over a 
week, and then came in during the night. I think 
he is cured of handling **every body’s bees.”” What 
( do you think of it? 

| Later. He says the ‘‘moon" was not ‘exactly 
right,” and that was the cause of the bees ‘ getting 
after him so.” R. C. TAYLOR. 

Wilmington, N. C., Feb. 28, 1883. 


There may be some enemy that takes off 
| the queens, friend T., although I can hardly 
| understand how they should be able to sin- 
| gle them out from among the working bees; 
-and if you have a bird or reptile that is tak- 
ing working bees also at that rate, it is 
surely a serions matter indeed. We have at 
times had a great many queens lost, and, 
again, hardly one in a hundred fails to re- 
turn. With our present large apiary, | 
think we have had less such losses on an 
average than when we had only a few hives. 
—Please send me a sample of that gallberry 
plant, with the blossoms, and we will have 
it named. 


HIVING SWARMS WITH CLIPPED 
QUEENS. 


A SUGGESTION OF VALUE. 


xy POUR instructions in A B C recommend the 
W moving-off of parent hive and hive-swarm on 

== old stand, and I eften see the same advice 
given in many of the leading bee journals of the 
day. I followed this plan until two years ago, when 
I concluded to attempt the hiving in front of old 
stock, and avoid the hard lifting and disarranging 
of things generaily that bad taken me some time to 
level up and fix to my notion. I accordingly made 





A few days ego, a country man came into our 


a platform about two feet square, and about the 
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height of entrance; left off one end, so as to set SEPARATORS OR NO SEPARATORS, 
well up to the parent hive and over alighting-board. Bt pe oe 
Then took an old box hive and nailed three cleats on | 
the bottom, leaving one side open for bees to enter FIND on page 587, 1882, ** What Friend Hasty 
freely. These and a piece of burlap 1% yards square | ¥ thinks; doing without Separators.”” My expe- 
I placed close at hand; when my next swarm came | rience being so different from his, I can hardly 
out I caged the queen, placed the platform in front, | refrain from giving it. I ran 17 colonies the past 
and swarming-box on top, nearly up to the parent | season for comb honey, and what increase they gave 
hive; I then placed the queen in front, and waited | py natural swarming. I use a combined honey and 
their return. As soon as I saw any indication of | shipping crate on the second story of my chaff hives. 
their returning I closed the entrance and front of | The second story being single-walled, I can place 3 
nme hive oe ee Pane cut off ae cee of these crates on each colony, holding nine 5 x6 
ng the parent hive, and they at once took to the | sections and no separators. I can use one, two, or 
oe As soon as mn began — rae ag three crates, as the colony may require ([ will send 
e e queen, and all was well. in trom three to you a photograph of the hive and fixtures as soon 
five minutes | carricd them to or near where they oe I sa iatng Bowe taken). 1 used full-sized sheets of 
were to remain, and fixed their future home at my | fdn. in my sections, and the result is, that the 17 have 
leisure. This being done, 1 set them off and turned | increased to 41, and I have taken 1435 Ibs. of honey, 
the platform up to the entrance, and shook them in mostly in 5 x 6 sections, using no separators except 
front; the bees were hived, and the old hive unmo- | g few on some broad frames in brood-chamber, and 
lested. I have not had a dozen sections but that I could 
I have practiccd this for two years, with success | crate, and my 5 x 6 sections were filled a great deal 
every time, and a boy or girl 1” years old can hive @ | petter than the 414 x 44 which I had in the brood- 
swarm in this with ease. chamber, as every one testifies who saw the honey. 
Now about the {sales: It is nearly all gone in our 
little home market, at 20 cts. net. I commenced 
putting it on the market in July, and it has beena 
staple article here. Now lam fully satisfied I could 
not have obtained this amount with separators, or 
got my honey in as good shape. My honey did noc 
come in five pounds a day either; but when the bees 
took possession of one of those crates they just filled 
them full and drew out the fdn. in all the sections at 
once; where if I had used separators they would not 
have done so. 1 go through my apiary once a week, 
and take out all that are finished, dropping in a sec- 
| tion with a full sheet of fdn. between two others if I 
can; but I never take off the crates unless I want to 
| examine the brood-apartment. 
SWARMING OUT IN FEBRUARY. ; pmo a — season a gt 
A neighbor of mine informs me, Feb. 17th, he had | “®2¢¢ Sections in the third crate and put them in the 
other two, and end the season with one crate of nine 
astock swarm out clean, and go in with another : 
2 sections on each hive, just as I commence in the 
stock. It was a last-year’s swarm, and left 30 or 40 
spring; so you see I have but comparatively few un- 
lbs. of honey, all clean and nice; what was the cause? iS 23 
finished sections. I extracted 78 lbs. from my unfin- 
C. L. BOSTWICK. 4 :. “ re 
ished sections, making 1513 lbs. from my.17 colonies, 
Sandy Hook, Conn., March 6, 1883, 
: spring count, or 89 lbs. per colony. 
Many thanks, friend B. I have no doubt GeorGe E. Hinron. 
but that your plan will work nicely. Now | Fremont Center, Mich., Dec. 4, 1882. 
for the ladies, if not for many of our sex al- 
af " rr pe ip 
so, we want all these appurtenances light, 
so you can catch them up and run, if need | SILVERHULL BUCK WHEAT. 
be. Well, make the platform of thin bass- 
wood, securely nailed or screwed together, 
and then use a basket instead of a hive. If. OR about seven years, bee-keeping has been a 
ee bees ne sonpetineet fllaned to ge Pigg fine specialty with me. During that time we 
roe al the. dhe av °K, cow nn oul t in have not had a season but that bees in my lo- 
op, a ne be reht Now, who can give US a | cality have gathered honey enough to keep up brood- 
strong willow-basket, in the shape of an old- | 2 
P “ihe rearing from the middle of April to the first of Sep 
fashioned straw bee-hive, just to be used tember, and sometime3 much later, there being 4 
for hiving swarms? Yousee, they would call - becomes t g Toe sf 8G 
never smother in it, no matter how hot the | ty on stot meagye ruses a tate bis tao ke but 
day was, and they could also very easily cling | '¥ '» the Spring, to goldentoll tate on ine te orive 
to them.— Who can make them, and how | Ur best honey-plants, and from which we derive 
much per hundred? [ hardly think the | °ur principal surplus, are white clover, basswood, 
large amount of brood will do harm, if you | and buckwheat. The supply from all other sources 
have bees enough to cover it well.— I could | is always quite slow. White clover and basswood 
not tell why the bees swarmed out, without | flourish in abundance here; but for buckwheat | 
seeing the hive. If they stood very close to | have to depend chiefly on what I sow,as there is but 
another colony, I should suppose they might | little raised by the farmers around me. I have rais- 
have been queenless, and simply walked or | ed more or less of the old kind of buckwheat every 
flew over to the hive that had a queen. year; but this is the_first’season'that I have bad 


FRIEND HILTON’S ‘* TESTIMONY.” 





BEES ALL RIGHT. 

My 20 stocks, packed on summer stands, were cut 
in full force March 2d. Temperature was 48° in 
shade, and 68 in the sun. I opened most of them, 
and found them in tiptop condition, plenty of honey, 
and bright as gold dollars, and brood in nearly all of 
them. In one stock, standing at the south end of a 
large building, and in a warm location, I found 3 
frames about 14 full of brood in all stages, and they 
had commenced the fourth. The bees cover 6 Amer- 
ican frames nicely. Would you consider this early 
brood detrimental? This is my fifth winter with 
frame hives, and I have yet to lose my first colony. 
In the winter of 1880-81, I lost 6 in box hives, all I 
had. 








FRIEND PERRY’S EXPERIENCE WITH IT. 
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seed and opportunity to give the “ silverhull”’ a fair 
trial. I make it a point to sow buckwheat so that it 
will come into blossom just as basswood closes, and 
| consider it useless to sowearlier, either for seed or 
honey. 

Last year the season was very late. The 6th of 
July I sowed five acres. The soil was properly a 
sandy loam. [ put on % busheltothe acre. Bass- 
wood honey closed the last of July. About a week 
later, honey began to come in from the buckwheat; 
but with something over 100 swarms to work on the 
tive acres, the surplus could not be expected to be 
very great; yet they filled up their combs, finished 
off quite a good many sections, and I extracted 
some. The honey is not nearly so dark as from the 
old kind, neither does it have that disagreeable odor. 
I cut the buckwheat, and when it was dry [ drew it 
into the barn, as no machine was nigh, and thrashed 
it this winter with the flail. When I got it partly 
thrashed I estimated the crop at 80 bushels; but 
when it was done and measured I had 110. From 16 
bushels which I bad ground up I got 103 lbs. of mid- 
dlings, 103 Ibs. bran, and 865 ibs. of the nicest buck- 
wheat flour I ever saw, being very nearly 23 lbs. 
of flour to the bushel of 48 lbs. 8. C. PERRY. 

Portland, Ionia Co., Mich., Jan. 25, 1883. 

Perhaps we might say, that about 60 bush- 
els of the above crop is now in our granary, 
waiting for orders, and we are going to try 
and not get cornered on buckwheat in the 
way we have been on alsike this season. I 
am very glad indeed to get so good a report 
from the silverhull. The amount of honey 
indicated is far above what I would have es- 
timated. 

Ee) oe 
HALE-POUND SECTIONS, AGAIN. 


WILL THE BEES WORK IN THEM? 


3 SUPPOSE you are almost tired of this; but now 


that the subject is being discussed, I have 
taken the liberty to send you a sample of some 
sections that I used lust season — as an experiment 
~—and also to write a little about them. They are 
simply the prize section divided into four equal 
parts, with fdn. starter in each part. I first thought 
o? this style of section when desiring to have a card 
of honey that could easily be used by a small family 
at one meal, and not have to be set away, until 
‘*next time,’’ to run all over plates, ete. 

I was afraid at first that the bees would not work 
wellinthem. But my doubts were soon dispelled 
when I had half a dozen all filled with white-clover 
honey, and nicely capped. Everybody who saw 
them exclaimed, ‘What handsome honey! where 
did you get it?’’ ete. I found it to be the neatest 
and handiest honey for table use that I had ever 
raised; and the coming season I intend using about 
half of this kind of section, and half of prizesections. 
If any of the readers of GLEANINGS have tried any 
thing similar, I should be glad to hear how they suc- 
ceeded. ; Cuas. H. SMrru. 

Pittsfield, Mass., March, 1883. 

Thanks, friend S. Yourexperiment seems 
to decide that bees will work well in a sec- 
tion as small as 2?x2#x1# at least. It may 
make a difference, having them separated 
by only one thin partition, instead of two; 
but I think not very much. Your experi- 
ment, friend Smith, suggests also another 
tning : It is quite a task to handle so many 


| 


— J 





small packages ; and in merchandise, we see 
every day that they avoid this by first mak- 
ing packages of a dozen, and then having 
the dozens also packed in packages of one 
dozen each. Well, now, if we could have 
the bees fill these small sections in a little 
frame of four, eight, or twelve, and handle 
them only by the frame until they get to the 
retailer, we should have got ahead quite a 
little ; but perhaps it would be better still to 
adopt friend Walker’splan,and handle them 
only by the case of 16, 24, or 28. 

* DAN WHITE.” 


HIS EXPERIENCE WITH CHAFF HIVES. 


(@] EEING I have given my 120 colonies a good 
sy looking-through after their long confinement, 
“= JT will report how I found them. One hundred 
colonies in chaff hives in my home apiary are in as 
fine condition as I ever saw bees at this season of 
the year. One drone-laying queen is the only thing 
wrong with the entire lot. I was very thorough last 
fall when I put them in shape for the winter, using 
division-boards in every colony, tucking them up ac- 
cording to the size of the cluster, and in every in- 
stance I gave them as close quarters as possible; 10 
colonies were on four frames, and the remuining 90 
were on from 5 to 7 frames. 

Bees is this section stored considerable honey-dew, 
or black honey, and I took thisas well as most of the 
old combs containing bee-bread, or pollen, from 
them, not leaving more than one comb containing 
pollen, in each colony. All the rest of the combs 
were well filled, and sealed with the best clover and 
lindenhoney. Every colony handled as above is in a 
healthy condition, and I believe would not have suf- 
fered for a fly for four weeks longer. 

I experimented with 6 colonies, taking pains to 
leave some late black honey, and combs with pollen; 
and these are the only ones out of the hundred, that 
daubed entrances. They were very strong colonies, 
and will go through; but had I experimented with 
my weaker colonies I could have reported a loss of a 
share of them at least. 

I hear of heavy losses of bees all around me. One 
man willsave only four or five out of 30, and several 
others report their bees all dead and dying with 
cholera. I have taken pains to ascertain from each 
one of themif they put them in good shape for the 
winter; and in every instance they say they neg- 
lected them. Now, my own report of 22 colonies, 2! 
miles from home, 20 in chaff hives and 2in Simplicity 
hives, which were neglected last fall. But few were 
tucked up with division - boards, late stores were 
not taken away, and consequently I can report a loss 
of 6 colonies already, and several more will need 
careful nursing to get them through all right. The 
two in Simplicity hives were tucked up with a divi- 
sion-board on each side of cluster. I took pains 
with them, because they were in single-walled hives; 
put a story on each, to hold chaff cushions; but for 
all this they are both dead. I believe that, in most 
instances where losses are reported in chaff hives, 
they have been neglected. Guesswork with bees 
will not winter them successfully in any hive; but if 
put in the best possible shape in chaff hives, on their 
summer stands, they will winter, no matter how 
long or severe the weather is; at least, I believe so. 

New London, O., March, 1883. DAN WHITE. 
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THE RESULTS OF ONE WOMAN’S BEE- 
KEEPING. 


FIFTEEN 2-HORSE WAGON-LOADS OF COMB HONEY. 


(Continued from last month.) 

UR experience has been, that it is very difficult 
© to get sections all filled in the sides of brood- 
frames in tbe body of hive in poor seasons, 

and as our hive is a large one (Quinby Improved), 
we had a good many sections partly built, left from 
last year, and some from year before. This year 
every thing was filled, from the bottom of the bive 
to the top; and us the colonics were so strong, and 


s0 much honey coming in that about half of the col- | 


onies received a second story, in which the rack on 
the hive was raised up whcna half or two-thirds full, 
and an empty iack set on below; sometimes both 
racks would be fiaished at once and all below, mak- 
ing about 100 Ibs. ull taken off at once. Then we put 
in a division-board beluw, and tried to shut off the 
bees from the side room below, generally setting in 
large brood-frames, covering over with tin separat- 
ors to keep out the becs. Then we set an empty 
rack on top, 40 lbs. cupacity, and used the ring, or 
two-story, for top boxes on other hives that needed 
top boxes. Very often by the time we could get 
around to the first hive we would find that the bees 
had found a way into the covered brood-frames be- 


low, and had them full, or half full, of nice new hon- | 


ey, and the rack fullalso. In some cases we needed 
to tier them up again. Some hives.in the latter part 
of the season were so full of. bees it seemed they 
could not do without the second story. 
HONEY STORED ON THE OUTSIDE OF THE HIVES. 
We had four cases of building under the hives. 
Before we would find them the nice white comb 


would be seen sticking out by the side of the hive; | 


but that was, in each case, because the bees had 
swarmed, and a clipped queen had run under the 
hive, and the bees had gone under there instead of 


returning into the hive. The bees in the hive had | 


raised another queen before we found them, in two 
cases; and as the other two were queenless, possi- 
bly a truant swarm had found a home under one or 
two of the hives. 
MRS. AXTELL’S “ HELP. 
Mr. Axtell and myself had our hands so full we 
could not possibly keep up with the bees, especially 
about six weeks in the fall. During the June and 


July barvest they had filled all the sections we had | 
prepared for the whole season. As soon as Mr, Ax: | 


tell could leave the Timber Apiary, 442 miles away, 
he was obliged to oversee his harvest and haying, 
and start his horse-power saw, and make a new sup- 
ply of sections, so 1 was obliged to take my carriage, 


with a small boy part of the time, and the rest with | 
one of my Swede girls (she could speak but few | 


words of English),as bees were swarming every day, 
and honey needed to be taken off, 400 to 500 lbs. per 
day. Another precious little Swede girl at home, 16 
years old, had the care of the bees. She sat out un- 
der the maples, and nailed sections; when a swarm 


would come out she ran and caught the queenina 


cage, and laid iton the entrance-board, stopped up 
the hive, and set a nail-keg (bored full of holes) 
over the queen; one side of keg raised a little; then 


ran and touched Mr. Axtell, and told him a swarm | 
needed care, if he was sawing, as he could not hear | 
the bell ring. The girl in the house generally called | 


Mr. A., instead of Bettie, our bee-girl; sometimes 
he would be in the hayfield, and two or three swarms 


| would be out before word came to him; but that, | 
| think, was the way the bees got under the hives, as 
| sometimes she did not find the queen, and she said 
| the bees went back. These girls did not come to 
live with us until July, and never had worked with 
bees before. Considering their inexperience in bee- 
work, they did exceedingly well. Bettie learned to 
make sections well, and as rapidly as almost any 
|man. The girl in the house also would nail sections 
| when through work (we prefer nailed sections to 
| dovetailed). 
| It was a chase for awhile to kcep up with the bees. 
| Three times we thought we had given all the room, 
and more than they could possibly fill; but on going 
again to their hives we would often find every sec- 
tion full, and sometimes every one sealed. When 
we came to a hive toward the close of the harvest, 
that seemed to need no more room, for fear of their 
not having room before getting around to them, 
and we thought not best to raise the rack for fear 
they would not seal it over before the close of har- 
vest, we set a rack on top, then the top box, or a 
* ring,’’ as we call the rough wooden tiering-up box- 
es. Often when we again came to the hive we found 
the top rack half full of honey, and the lower one 
| finished. Weran out of racks to hold the sections 
| at one time, for the second story, 80 we set on the 
| second story and filled it up with sections, which 
did not work so well, as the sections would general- 
ly get more or less out of shape; but the bees would 
fill them with honey all the same. We had help, but 
we could not trust them to put in the sections with- 
out working with them, as it is, we think, very par- 
ticular work to have them put in just right, so the 
bees will not build the combs bulged when not using 
separators. We like to keep the full unsealed sec- 
tions all together, then next to them a section *; 
| full; next, one % full, then 4. Evenif sections are 
| fullof foundation, if placed n7xt to a full comb un- 
| sealed they willoften lengthen out the cells to the 
full comb, and then build a thin one of the founda- 
tion. If we can not grade them Cown, we like to 
put the empty section next to a sealed comb, or 
sealed on one side, or very nearlys». When honey 
is coming in fast, and the sections left in the hive 
are in about the condition the bees would build 
them, they are generally straight and true; but we 
think it pays to go over the apiary often, and cut 
out the little fanges that some colonies seem to in- 
sist on building, 

Through the girls not knowing any better, and our 
haste, we got several racks on without starters; 
| and as there were no separators in them, the bees, 
| some colonies, built long combs straight through 
from one section to another, instead of following 
the section-bar. Of course, such racks were remov- 
ed from the hive. Weran out of white combs and 
foundation, and as soon as we found the bees had 
gone below into the brood-frames we had tried to 
fasten them out of, we got all the nice comb we 
needed there, by leaning them next to the entrance 
at night, and bees would remove all the honey by 
morning. 

15 TWO-TIORSE WAGON-LOADS OF HONEY. 

The 30,000 lbs. sent to Chicago made just 15 two- 
horse wagon-loads. The wagons with top boxes on 
were all full but the last load. You may be sure my 
heart went out with those crates of honey, inwardly 
| praying that God would bless them and take care of 


| them, and that every crate might be the means of 
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saving a soul. Already over $300 of the first fruits 
of the sale have gone on its mission of mercy — 
treasures laid up in heaven, where moth and rust 
can not corrupt, nor thieves break through nor 
steal. 

r BEE-KBEPING FOR FEEBLE WOMEN, 

When I began working with bees in the spring I 
could be on my feet but 2 or 3 bours each day; con- 
sequently, Mr. Axtell had the greater part of the 
bee-work to do; but each day I would go out a while 
in the forenoon, and then again in afternogn, saving 
all the strength possible for that work. Before the 
middle of the season I could be on my teet longer, 
and accor:plish more, than he, a3 many a day I 
worked more than 12 hours on my feet, with good 
appetite and good digestion too. I don’t know 
whether it was the bee-stings, the outdoor air, or 
the love of the work, or altogether, that have done 
more for me thi.a thousands of dollars spent in 
doctor bills. 

When taking off full racks (40 lbs. of honey) I 
could nct lift them, neither could my girls; but both 
together, we could, by careful lifting, set it on the 
little express hand-wagon, and haul it to the honey- 
house. The honey was brought home fiom the 
other apiary in better condition, and also with less 
work, by leaving them in the same racks they were 
built in. But when taking out only a few sections 
from each hive we would place them on end ona 
division-board, and my girl would carry them to the 
house and fill up rack; or when I would find a great 
many racks full, and [ thought one of our hands 
could go over with us the next day, 1 would mark 
such hives. When the hand went over he would al- 


ways bring back a carriage-load of honey — 600 or | 
700 lbs. He would carry and pack the honey, my | 


girl would carry the smoker, and I took off honey 
und put most of the sections back in. 
CHILDREN AS HELPERS. 

When closing the harvest I found it paid well for 


four of us to work together; or any other time, | 


when not needcd to watch swarms, one to carry 
honey, one tu smoke, one to take off, and one to put 
back sections. LBe.tie gots) she was valuable help, 
and 1 could nearly trust her alone to take off and put 
in sections, by baving a little oversight. Hannah 
could smoke the bees; and as she could not speak 
one word of English when she came, in August, 
from Sweden (and Bettie came a few months before, 
and Charley only a year before), they were longer in 
learning; but Swedes make the best of help when once 
taught — at least, ours do. They are faithful, kind, 
and perfectly honest; but it is a great task to teach 
them, both how to talk and how to work, at the same 
time — especially girls; but we love them, because 
they are good. 

Mr. Axtell has just bought a new two-horse tread- 
power that he is to-day fitting up—he and a car- 
penter, so as to run his Barnes’ saw and other cir- 
cular saws, a8 his old one-horse power did not give 
force enough to suit him. Then we want to have 
our sections all in racks, and with starters in, ready 
to set on hives when needed. My girls can nail the 
sections this winter, and they love to make them. 

WET CLOTHS, TO STOP ROBBING. 
When taking off the last honey, and fitting up for 


winter, four or five of us would all work with one | 


hive, and the work would be done so fast that bees 
could not injure each other by robbing, as we would 
commence so early in the morning that we would 
get through a dozen or twenty hives before they be- 


gan to fly; and as soon asa hive was finished, if a 
wet cloth as large as a large towel is laid all dripping 
wet close up to the entrance, so close that a bee can 
not get out or in, it will stop robbing, and is not so 
much trouble as to hang a cloth over the front so as 
to prevent bees getting out or in. The bees in the 
hive will always push their way out, but the robbers 
will be driven away by the wet. We discarded the 
tent two or three years ago, as it was too slow work. 
We seldom have a case of robbing now, and wet 
cloths have always stopped it. 

My girl and myself would take down second 
swarms from trees, by waiting until a part had clus- 
tered; then hold under the cluster a peach-basket 
suspended on a pole; then with another pole, but 
lighter (a bamboo fishing-pole with a hook on the 
top), Shake the limb, causing the becs to drop into 
the basket. The basket ought not to wave or swing 
around. We liked the basket better than the swarm- 
ing-boxes, as given in GLEANINGS. The boxes are 
too heavy. The idea of the basket on the pole, I 
think, we also saw in GLEANINGS after we had tried 
t. 

. AN 1DEA IN GETTING SWARMS BACK. 

I have this year brought back nearly half of my 
second swarms, and those with unclipped laying 
| queens (weak colonies are more apt to come back), 
| by simply opening the hive just as the last of the 
bees are coming out, and taking the remaining 
bees, and shaking in front of the hive. If they have 
not already begun to cluster they will often come 
back. As it is always necessary to go through such 
hives and cut out queen-cells and give eggs and lar- 
| vee to hives with unfertile queens, there is no time 
lost in doing so. I have often had such swarms try 
to get into other hives which I happened to have 
open when they were swarming. ‘The roar of the 
bees in open hives seems to call them back. Mr. 
| Axtell says he never has much success in bringing 
them back in that way. I always try that method 
when entirely alone, as [ am not always strong 
enough to hold up the pole, and shake the bees at 
| the same time. It requires strength to do both 
| rightly. If lam sure the issuing swarm has an un- 

fertile queen, as she is generally first out, I have 

often stopped the swarm in this way also, when car- 

ing for bees alone, and no help is near. I close the 

entrance when about one-fourth of the bees have 
; come out; sometimes this will stop them, as the few 
| bees that are out with the queen seem to think there 
| is not enough of them to make a respectable swarm, 
| and the bees in the hive will give up trying to swarm. 
| Possibly a queen might once in a great while be lost 
| in that way; but when one is alone it is best to 
| choose between the two evils of losing either the 
| queen, or both the queen with the swarm, as our 

Timber Apiary is in an apple orchard of very large 
and tall trees. 
| HYBRIDS EQUAL TO ITALIANS. 
| Our bybrid colonies this year gave us just as much 
honey per colony as our Italian bees. The greatest 
amount given by any one hive that we kept a record 
| Of was 300 lbs. comb honey and about 4 combs of 
| brood. They swarmed late, but we took away most 
| of their brood, and gave back the swarm. It was a 
| hybrid colony. 

FROM FOUR TO SIX, AND 400 LBS, OF HONEY. 

Our pastor's boy, 12 years old, Willie Gruld, who 
was with us in May and June, had two colonies 

which we had given him on his work the year be- 
| fore. They gave him 409 lbs. of honey, and increased 
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to 6 colonies. Whether all are strong and in good 
condition for winter, Ido notknow. The7th swarm 
he sold onatree. Mr. Axtell swarmed the first for 
him. The first time after that he took all the care 
of them. 

VENTILATION IN CELLARS. 

We have about 15 colonies of bees in our cellar, 
and the rest out of doors. As the bees aresostrong 
in numbers in the cellar, and so many of them to- 
gether, we have to keep the three windows and door 
open the greater part of the time, both night and 
day, only shading the door and window so that the 
direct rays of light will not make the bee-room too 
light. We are glad to keep them open, as, when 
closed for a few days, the confined air smells so im- 
pure, and cellar air will most certainly find its way 
more or less into the rooms above, which, if impure, 
will certainly carry with it disease and death. 

Mrs. 8S. J. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Warren Co., Il, Jan. 15, 1883. 

(Concluded next month.) 


TS cto 
DO BEES HEAR? 


FRIEND SHUCK’S EXPERIMENTS. 

4; ONSIDERABLE has been said, of late, in the 
| 3 bee papers, on the above question; and friend 
Hasty’s translation from Virgil, and his com- 
ments on the same, have prompted me to write a 
few lines for JOVENILE GLEANINGS on this ** some- 
thing of first-class scientific interest.’’ Friend Has- 
ty says: ‘Some of the children will be surprised to 
hear that bees are accused of being deaf.’’ I, too, 
am surprised that such persons as Sir John Lub- 
bock, after playing the violin so closely to his bees, 
and not being able to induce them to waltz, beat 
time, or try the key of ‘‘one sharp” on him, should 

fail to discover the effect of the music on them. 

If bees do not hear, why should they make so 
many different sounds with their wings? Turn up 
the cloth from over a colony of bees, and you will 
hear several of the little fellows zeep, zeep, zeep. 
Now give them a little puff of smoke, and notice 
what a different tone, as they beat a retreat down 
the combs. If they can not hear, why do they hum 
80 loudly when shaken from a limb, box, or basket, 
in front of anew home? Why do the workers try 
to catch a young queen, on returning from a flight, 
before she alights? but as soon as she alights, they 
treat her kindly. Why do they serve the drones 
that appear first in the spring in the same way? 

But this is not proving that they do hear. I have 
tried several experiments to prove or disprove that 
they do hear. I bave tried “ whacking”’ stones and 
shingles together near the hive in cool weather 
when the bees were all quiet; and in warm weather 
I have taken the combs from the hives, and tried 
whistling, singing, and blowing a large sea-shell. 
The effects are evident; and I repeat the assertion, 
that Iam surprised that any one should think that 
bees do not hear. 

In cold weather, if you strike two stones, shingles, 
or any thiing that will make a noise, together near 
the hive, the bees will make a buzzing noise similar 
to that when you tap the hives with the fingers ora 
stick. But in singing, whistling, or blowing a horn, 
the effect is singular. Short, quick, or moderate 
tones do not appear to be noticed; but loud, pro- 
longed tones, high or low, as sharp. shrill whistling 





of the lips, singing, or blowing of a horn, have the 
same effect. 

Now, I should like to have our little bee-folks to 
make the experiments for themselves, and report, 
so we can have the testimony of at least two or 
three, to prove that bees do hear. 

If you have an observatory-hive, you can make 
the experiment without opening the hive. Wait un- 
til the weather has become warm, and the bees are 
very busy. Then take a horn, or something you 
can make a pretty loud noise with; hold it close to 
the glass, and just see what a nice rest they will take 
while you blow; and as soon as the noise ceases 
they all proceed to business, just as though no one 
were near. If the roise is quite loud and steady, 
and the bees are not disturbed, they will all become 
perfectly still, just as if they were taking a little 
“*nap.”’ 8S. A. SHUCK, 

Bryant, Ill., March, 1883. 

Thank you, friend S.; but as the JUVE- 
NILE is more than crowded, I have thought 
best to put you among the old folks. Those 
who argue that bees do not hear, would 
say that it was the vibrations, caused by 
the sounds you made, that jarred them, and 
thus produced the phenomena you men- 
tion. Then arises the question, What is 
vibration but sound, or vice versa? I want- 
ed to hear you give one case you almost 
touched —the “zeep” of a queen. Bees 
will hear this, when it comes trom a young 
queen just being introduced, and will hurry 
over to where she is, even when they are on 
a comb, separated from the rest, and held in 
the hand. I think bees do hear. 


rr cre 
HONEY FROM CORN, AGAIN. 


A MISSING LINK IN THE CHAIN, AND NOT A DESIR- 
ABLE ONE EITHER, 





DESIRE to eall your attention, as also the atten- 
W tion of all bee-keepers in the West, to the grow- 
ing importance of the corn aphis. This insect 

has been known to entomologists for about fifty 
years, and described by Dr. Fitch, of New York, as 
aphis maidis. Itis now becoming a dreaded enemy 
to the corn interest of the country. The following 
items are from Mr. Boardman: ‘ About the latter 
part of July the mature aphides will be found, often 
in great numbers, together on the tassels of the 
corn. They are about one-twentieth of an inch in 
length, of a pale green color, except the front part 
of the head, which is dark. On the upper and hinder 
part of the abdomen are situated two small black 
horny tubes, which stand up like two little horns. 
From these tubes issecreted asweet, honey-like fluid, 
of which the ants are very fond; and the presence 
of the aphides may be easily detected by the num- 
bers of ants always in attendance upon them. You 
will find a part of the aphides are winged; these are 
the males. They are marked very much like the 
wingless females, except that their thorax is black, 
and their abdomen is a greenish yellow. They have 
four wings, which are held erect in repose. After 
pairing, the male dies, and the female lays her eggs, 
which in a few days hatch, and the larvee very nearly 
resemble the parent, only smaller; and, strange to 
say, this brood is all females, and, by a strange pro- 
vision of nature, are capable of producing other in- 
dividuals without the intervention of the male; and 
instead of depositing eggs they are viviparous, bring- 
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ing forth living young. And these are like the for- | 
mer brood, all females, who in their turn produce | 
others through five or six generations, until the last | 
brood, which again presents a remarkable variation, | 
as it consists of males and females, which, after | 
pairing, deposit eggs which remain over winter to 
again pass through the same round another year. 
78 * *  * The eggs of the last brood are 
deposited in the ground; and soon after planting in 
the spring, about the middle of May, they begin to | 
come out, and the larvie coliect on the roots of the | 
young corn. Their mouth consists of a hollow tube 
which extends backward between their fore legs 
two-thirds of the length of their body. This they 
thrust into the young root, and through it suck up 
the sap. If you walk over a fieldinfested with them, 
you will soon notice that some hills of corn begin to 
assume an unhealthy look; and on looking a little 
closer, will observe numbers of the small red ants | 
running about the hill. Now carefully dig up that 
hill, and you will find the roots loaded with thou- 
sands of the little green aphides, all busily at yyy 
pumping the sap out of the roots,’ * * 
to be converted into Prof. Cook’s * louse nectar.’’ 
Now, do we not get a little more light here on the 
“corn-honey ” investigation? You may possibly re- 
member that I once offered fifty dollars for a pound 
of corn honey gathered from the maie flowers in the 
tassel. I believed that the silk was the proper place 
to look for honey. Mr. Gallup replied that be had a 
large quantity one season, gathered from the silk. 
Others replied, that on the leaves and at the gland 
at the base of the leaf their bees had been tonguing 
the corn. You are all right, boys; your bees were | 
after Prof. Cook’s corn-lice nectar, and no mistake | 
about it. No, not certain. Novice says we must | 
not be too sure of any thing. Never brag that we 
stand, lest away *‘ go our heels.” JESSE OREN. 
La Porte City, Ia., Jan. 31, 1883. 
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PREMIUMS AT OUR STATE FAIRS, FOR 
THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF BEE 
CULTURE. 








WHAT THE TRI-STATE FAIR ASSOCIATION HAS DONE, 


*VE just been throwing up my old hat, and giv- 
i ing **tbree cheers and a tiger” (in my mind) 
for the officers of the Tri-State (Ohio, Michigan, 

and Indiana) Fair Association. Why? Because they 
have just adopted the following premium list for the 





‘*Bee and Honey Department” for the next Tri- 
State Fair, to be held at Toledo, O., commencing on | 


the 10th of next Sept., and continuing one week. | 


Last year our premium list amounted to $100, and 
this year it has been increased to $208. The officers 
of the Fair Association were so pleased with the bee 
and honey display last year that they have said yes 
to all our requests; allowing all exhibitors the priv- 
ilege of selling any thing belonging to our specialty, 
in avy quantity. We expect to have one or more 
tents on the grounds, where such bee keepers as 
wish can “ camp out;”’ and if they bring food ready 
cooked, to last them during their stay, they can be 
independent and“ at home” for a very small out- 
lay of money. 

I felt very much like congratulating Prof. Cook 
and his co-workers over their success in getting 
such a good premium list adopted by the Mich. 
State Ag’! Soc., and I’m sure they won't be a bit 





jealous because our list offers’ a larger amount of 


premiums, for we could not help it; and you know 
we are not responsible for what we can’t help. 

A new feature that we have introduced is the 
offering of a premium for the foundation machine 
making the best fdn, on the grounds; and Mr. D. A. 


| Jones, or any other who may wish, can, if in at- 


tendance at the fair, see the Given press and the 
Vandervort mill making fdn., for they have promis- 
ed to be here; and Mrs. Dunham, in a card just re- 
ceived, says: ‘I will, if possible, be there;’’ and you, 
in response toa like invitation, which was sent to 
other makers of fdn. machines, say: ‘*I will try to 
go, friend Mason, but am not sure I cantake amill;”’ 
but who ever heard of Novice hanging back when 
any thing in the interest of bee-keepers was on 
foot, and I expect to see you here with your best 
mill and a ‘* smiling face.” 

The prospects now are for a fine display, and a 
general good time among the bee-keepers. The Tri- 


| State Bee-Keepers’ Association will have meetings 
| on the ground during the fair. 


I will cheerfully 
answer all inquiries in regard to our department, 


| and send a premium list, with rules and regulations, 


and entry blanks, as soon as printed, to all ap- 
plicants, and they need not “inclose stamp for re- 


ply,” either. 
BEE AND HONEY DEPARTMENT. 


Dr. A. B. Mason, Superintendent. Ist 


mr. 
Display comb honey in most marketable shape, product 
Ce GONE CED BG oo gs cates ceccodngce ctaiss céensene 10 
Display extracted honey in meet marketable shape, 
product of one apiary in 188: 10 
Display extracted honey in most marketable shape, by a 
lady, product of her own apiary in 188: 
Display comb hone y in most marketable shape, by a la- 
dy, product of her own apiary in 1883 
Comb noney in most marketable shape, not less than 20 
lbs., quality to govern 
Extracted honey in most marketable shape, not less than 
20 Ibs., quality to govern 


| Crate comb honey, not less than 20 Ibs. in best shape for 


shipping and retailing. 
Colony OU nec cdptinncckcudisved doccudscctsscocncusubocessowts 
Italian bees 
” Syrian bees 
Colonies of bees must be the progeny of one queen, and ex- 
hibited in such shape as to be readily seen on two sides. Purity 
of race, docility, size of bees, and numerical strength to be con- 
sidered. 
Display of queens, put up in such shape as to be readily 
seen by visitors; biacks not to compete 
Greatest variety of queens put up as in display of queens 3% 
Queens and colonies can not compete for mure than one 
premium, 
Bee-hive for all purposes in the apiary, may be mupre: 
sented by a modei not less thun haif size A 
Bee-hive, glass...... 
Wax-extractor 
Honey-extractor... 
Foundation mill 
Foundation press.............seeceeeeeee 
Beeswax, not less than 10 lbs 
Comb foundation for prood-chamber, not le SS than 5 5 Ibs. 
surplus honey * 
“% \“e machine making the best foundation for 
brood-chamber on the grounds 
One-piece se ctions, not le ‘SS than 50 
Dovetailed 
Packages with labels for retailing extracted honey 
Bee-smoker 
Honey-knite 
Package for shipping extracted honey in bulk.. 
Mac ‘hine for making holes in trames for wiring. 
wiring frames 
Display apiarian supplies 
Quinces preserved Ww ith honey 
Peaches pe 
Apples Ks 3 
Pears 3 
Largest and best eae tion of bee literature 
* display of honey-bearing plants, prop- 
erly named and labeled 
Queen-c age. ae h as is admitted to the mails by the pos- 
tla 


» 


OS rer en 
ao cemhachehehemlauen’. ¢-4. 4-1-3 - toss ee 


Honey v ine ear, not less than one’ gallon 
"cake, with ree ipe for making. 


Wagon Works, Lucas Co., O., March 12, 1883. 

We give the above, mainly to show our 
readers what Ohio is doing for the encourage- 
ment of bee culture, and also as a guide to 
those who may be deciding in what form to 
offer premiums, for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing an interest.in our industry. 
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Heads of Grai 
Eads Op Drain, 

From Different Fields. 

PARAFFINE FOR FOUNDATION. 
O you think it would do to use full sheets of 
paraffine fdn. in sections? Please give an ac- 
ae count of your experience. I intend to try it, 
on a small scale at least; and if I find there is no 
danger of melting down, I will use it altogether for 
comb honey. I think it is foolishness to condemn 


the use of paraffine for fdn., simply because it isn’t 
beeswax. We make the fdn., and why should we 


not also make the wax? Paraffine is cheaper, clean- | 


er, and better looking than beeswax. We use it to 
put extracted honey in, when we wax our barrels, 
and I have never heard any one protest against its 
use for that; why, then, may we not have the bees 
put up comb honey in it? Its low melting-point 
making it softer at a lower temperature than bees- 
wax, seems to be the only real objection to it. If 


we can overcome that, no sensible man can object | 


toits use. Now, beeswax is hardened by bicaching. 


Can we not mix enough of this hardened beeswax | 


with parafiine to make it nearly like ordinary bees- 
wax, without raising it too much in price? As I 
have a mill, and shall make my own fdn. hereafter, 
I intend te experiment, and hope others will do the 
same. 

HEART'S-EASE. 

M. F. Tatman inquires about heart’s-case (Polygo- 
num persicaria) as a honey-plant. From five years’ 
observation, I am inclined to place it at the head of 
honey-producing plants in this locality. Only one 
year out of the five has it failed to produce honey. 
This year almost all of our honey was from heart’s- 
ease. It began to yield honey Aug. 15, and produc- 
ed a steady flow for about thirty days; in fact, until 
it grew too cold for the bees to leave the hive. 


cornfields. A late, wet spring produces a luxuriant 


growth. This differs from smartweed (Polygonum | 
hydropiper), which has a slender raceme sparsely set | 


with greenish-white flowers, while the flowers of 
heart’s-ease are thickly set, and vary in color from 


light to deep pink. The honey that was produced | 


late in the season was the nicest, thickest honey I 
ever saw. 
when it got cold (10° below zero before it candied), it 
had to be cut with a knife, and could be handled | 
like molasses candy. Many persons, too, prefer the | 
flavor to that of clover honey. J. A. GREEN. 
Dayton, IIL, Fe b. 13, 1883, 


Our experiments with parafline, friend G., | 
were mostly made by mixing it with bleach- | 
ed wax. I think we used about three parts | 
of white wax to one of paraffine. This | 
would roll and work very nicely; but if we | 
used more parafline, it would break up. We 
soon found, however, that common yellow 
wax would bring much more parafline to 
working condition than would the white 
wax, and we therefore concluded that: the 
bleachers, or some: one else, had already 
added more or less parafline, or some similar 
substance. I think we made very nice 
working fdn. with two parts of common wax 
and one part parafline. To make sure it 
would do, I hung sheets in the hive, and fed 





It | 
grows thickly along the roadside, and in neglected | 


I extracted some in December; and | 


| the bees until they worked it out; and for 
aught we could see, it worked just as well as 
/real wax. Several bundred pounds were 
| made and sold before we discovered that, al- 
' though it worked all right in the spring 


-| months, it would not do at all in the hot 


| weather of June and Juiy. The combs 
| melted and fell down so_badly, that, after 
| tolerating a few of them for a few years, we 
cut them all out, melted them up, and_used 
| the material for waxing honey-barrels. Now, 
/although we used it quite largely for thin 
'fdn. for sections, I ean not now remember 
| that we had any trouble with our comb hon- 
| ey in sections. The sections used then were 
| quite a little larger than our present 1-lb. 
sections, so there would seem to be little 


should happen to stand in the sun; in that 
case it might melt down. It also seems as 
if it might work all right in brood-frames 
well supported with wires, and we are told 
itis used in this way. Aswe sold it to many 
| individuals when we made the experiments 
noted above, perhaps some of them can tell 
us more about it. If so, please speak out, 
brethren, and thus save us expensive exper- 
| iments. 


SECTIONS FOR 75 CENTS PER THOUSAND. 

The veneer sections are made at a fruit-box facto- 
ry in Benton Harbor, expressly for me. You see, 
| in filling those fruit-boxes with strawberries, the 
| thought popped into my head, Why not use them 
for sections for honey? Very soon some were on a 
hive, and in a short time were nicely filled; but they 
were not the right size; solsaw the proprietor of 
the factory, and he told me if] would getaspur 
made, at a cost of $3.00, that would cut them the 
right size, he would cut them for 75 cts. per 1000. 1 
did so, and have been using the one-piece veneering 
sections for years. They do not cut the entrances 
in the sections, but I have a knife made crooked 30 
as to cut them in such a manner as to take a piece 
| out of the edge of the section. 

FORMING THE ENTRANCES. 
It is fastened to a treadle; I can put ten or twelve 
, Sections under the knife, come down with my foot 
on the treadle, and out come the entrances. I put 
| them close together in the hives, mostly without 
| separators, and [ like them better than any doye- 
tailed sections Iever used; in fact, I never used but 
1500 of them, of which 1000 were not worth one cent. 
I offered to return them by express, at my own ex- 
pense, but the manufacturer came pretty near call- 


| danger from it for this use, unless the honey 
| 





| ing me a fool, by saying I did not know how to use 


them, and he would not have them back, and so I 
have gone back on him. Now about those 
FOREST LEAVES FOR WINTER COVERING, 

that friend Hasty speaks about on p, 159, JUVENILE. 
I have twelve hives, with the upper story filled with 
leaves. After the long cold spell, when the mercu- 
ry stood at from 12 to 16° below zero for a number of 
days, I went out to see how they were getting along. 
On taking off the cover I found the leaves on top 
frozen together. I said, * Well, well; this will nev- 
er do;” and the way I went for those leaves was. a 
caution; but before I got down far they were nice 
and warm — the bees in nice order. Whatsurprised 
me most was that the hives were all alike, the leaves 
frozen together on top; but after getting down two 
or three inches they were dry and warm, and the 
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bees in good order. I hear of lossesin different plac- | flies toone bee. For three weeks it was the same, 
es, and think perhaps this winter will furnish anew and in the hives but little brood was raised, and but 
supply of wax. little honey gathered, and that honey was all put 
When I tell you that my bees, with the exception around the brood in cells, lengthened with dirty 
of the twelve packed with forest leaves, are in the brown wax. The end of the cells was turned up and 
same place, and in the same condition that they not sealed; the honey was dark—bad-tasting and 
were in last summer, with no packing on top or fermenting. Remember the fermented honey which 
sides, unless those with sections on can be called | Mr. Hart, of New Smyrna, spoke of in GLEANINGS & 
* packed,” you will have some idea how I felt all yearortwoago. My conclusion is this, after two 
through that long cold storm; but after it was over, years of observation: The saw-palmetto honey is a 
and I went to examine them, when I lifted off the myth, the bees never gathering any more of it than 
cover, out would come a “nose” to see who was for immediate use; it ferments in the cells; is not 
meddling; and if they were hybrids, out would popa_ = eatable, and dark; also the wax made of it. 
bee. I felt better. I found them all in good condi- ANOTHER REPORT FROM GALLBERRY. 
tion. But, May is not here yet, so good-by until But we have a bush, of which nobody has ever 
then. Wa. L. Krxna. =| spoken yet, and which is our honey-plant par excel- 
Sodus, Berrien Co., Mich., Feb. 23, 1883. lence. Itis the gallberry, or evergreen. It grows 8 


Thank you, friend K. If the demand were or 10 feet high, and blossoms profusely the second 
sufficient, we could supply veneer sections | ye@r after a fire, and regularly every year. The 
at about the price you mention, with some- | bloom is small and white; comes out at every leaf, 
thing added for cutting the entrances, and 4nd is succeeded by a round black berry the size of 
for boxing. If [ am correct, there is a trou- | & pea, too bitter to be eaten by any thing; so much 
ble about molding, unless they are put up so that it will hang to the bush for a year or more. 
just about as soon as made. We have had | As soon as the first flower opens, a new life takes 
trouble already with woogen separators in possession of the hive, which fills up in a few days. 
that way. Who can tell us more about it ?— | The honey in comb is snow-white when extracted; 
I am at present very much inclined torecom- of a golden color, very thick and good. 
mend forest leaves for filling the upper sto- | SWEET POTATO AS A HONEY-PLANT. 
ry of the chaff hives for winter; but unless another good honey-plant is the sweet potato. 








the bees were confined below with a loose | 
mat or wire cloth, I am afraid they would | 
get up around the ventilators, and dieamong | 
the leaves. Have you not had trouble in 
that direction, friend K. ? With larger ven- 
tilating holes in the cover, [ feel sure you 
would have got rid of all that ice among the 
leaves. See the following : — 
DAMP CHAFF PACKING, AND THE REMEDY. 
Bees did not have a good fly from time winter set 


When the bees work on them they have the spot 
you describe on bees which work on the touch-me- 
not, only it is of a pale yellow. 
A HONEY-VINE WANTED. 
Which is the best vine for blossoms and honey, 
and to cover a paling fenc2? Ava. LEYVRAZ. 
Palatka, Fla., Dec. 20, 1882. 


BEES IN CELLAR WITH NO COVERING. 
Mr. C. J. F. Howes, in his article on upward ven- 


in (which was about Nov. 15) till Feb. 16th. Mine tilation, page 186, Apr., 1882, gives my views almost 
are all in good condition except one, in a single- entire. Last winter I put 3 colonies in cellar, with 
walled hive, which is very uneasy, and has the dys- | upper stories on. One had a covering over the 
entery slightly. The rest are in Simplicity chaff frames, the others had not. Some time after, I 
hives, with inch holes in gables of covers. The thought I would fill the upper stories with chaff; 
single-walled hive had only a hole at one end of the | but to my surprise I found the one that was “ blan- 
cover, and consequently the chaff packing above | keted”’ had dysentery, while the others had as sweet 
the cluster was very damp — so much so that I a smell as in summer; consequently I dispensed 
changed the packing and raised the cover by put- with the chaff, and those two wintered well, while 
ting nails under each corner. This shows the neces- the one that was covered dwindled till it had to be 
sity of sufficient ventilation above the packing to united with another. 
drive off any excess of moisture. Holes 1% or two | CHAFF HIVES V8, CELLAR. 
inches in diameter would be better than one inch,! Ihave used the Root chaff hive for two winters, 
the latter not being sufficient in my chaff hives to and think it by far the best way. I intend to winter 
keep the chaff as dry as I would wish. all in chaff hereafter. 
JOHN S. SNEARLY. SEPARATORS. 
Williamsville, N. Y., Feb. 25, 1883, My experience with tin separators has becn, that 
ei the bees will work ia the sections sooner without, 


MARKING THE HILLS OF FIGWORT. 
: | and I have not had much trouble with crooked 
C. C. Miller wants something to mark his hills. of | comhe tf starters wale ahek 


Ss 
Simpson seed. A radish seed,or a grain of corn will | FRIEND WUDSON'S PIner SWARM. 


do it in the spring; a castor bean in the fall. Wm. Flickinger’s report on page 299, June No., 
PALES: SOs | 1882, reminds me of my first experience with bees. 

our State, Permit me to give you my experience. | MY father bought 3 swarms, and gave me one. I 
I am situated in the pine woods, two miles or more | was delighted at once, and used to sit for hours and 
‘ | watch them work. Sometimes they would alight on 


from any other timber. Last spring was 80 dry | 11. race, and were so gentle I soon got the fever. 
that the fire swept over the whole country, and my | The next spring I bought a swarm in a box hive for 


bees were starving all through April. The palmetto | $1.00: transferred them, and sold $16.00 worth of 


was the first to blossom; U watched that and the | honey in the fall (which looks small beside some of 
bees very carefully. I could see the honey in the | the“ big bee-stories,” as friend Bannon calls them), 
blossoms, but the bees did not work much, and the | put was“ big” in my estimation. M. L. Hupson, 
blossoms were covered with two thousand waspsand Charles City, Ia., Dec. 26, 1882. 


| 
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CHAFF HIVES, ETC. 


I have 20 swarms on their summer stands; 15 in | 


the Root chaff hives, and 5 well protected with chaff 
in hives of my own make. The bottoms of those 
five are a tritle damp, but the chaff hives are all per- 
fectly dry. Give me all the chaff hives I need, and 
if my bees are ina proper condition in the fall I 
honestly believe that the wintering problem has 
been solved as far as lam concerned. I have 8 oth- 
ers in a small, dark, and well-ventilated cellar, doing 
very wellsofar. If chaff hives were ready for them 
last fall, they would have been quite as well off, 
with a great deal less handling. My report for last 
season is not worth acent. Wehad plenty of flow- 
ers, but they would give no honey, except a little to 


keep the bees breeding. My stock in April was 17 | 


good swarms; sli one in May, and 2 nuclei and sev- 
eral queens in .July, and increased to 28,and got 
about 200 Ibs. of honey; some in sections, and the 
rest extracted. To improve my stock I bought one 


of Mr. P. L. Viallon’s selected tested queens, and al- | 


so one Of Doolittle’s very best. I am well pleased 


with those two, although I had some excellent ones | 


before. Taos. C. DAVIES. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., March 10, 1883. 


POISON PROPOLIS. 

I am troubled with the propolis poisoning my 
hands. 
sure cure for it, or, rather, a sure preventive for it? 
The honey prospect is poor; too much wind and too 
little rain. B. L. PRESSLY. 

Santa Paula, Cal., March 1, 1883. 

I am inclined to think that in your case, 
friend P., the bees have been collecting pro- 
po from some poisonous tree or plant, for 

never heard of such a case before. Has 
any one ever had a similar experience ? 


UPWARD VENTILATION, ETC. 

I had six hives of bees last spring. I had to feed 
in June. The last of July they got the swarming 
fever. I used up my hives, and I then tore down the 
queen-cells, and put the bees back. When frost 
came I had 17, some good and some weak. I thought 
I would try upper ventilation. I had two late Aug- 
ust swarms, very small; they made some comb and 
some honey, but not onough to winter on. I left 
the slot in the honey-board open, and fed in the up- 
per story; kept feed in all winter. They are all 
right now. Twothat had no upper ventilation died. 
They were strong in numbers, and left lots of hon- 
ey. I sold two; two died, and I have 13 colonies 
left. Wan. ALLHANDS, 

Belmont, Cass Co., Neb., March 5, 1883. 


HONEY-BEARING HONEYSUCKLES. 

Referring to friend Washington’s report of the 
honeysuckle on page 135, March No., F will here say 
that we have on our grounds here several Loniccra, 
Tartvrica, or Tartarian honeysuckles. This is an or- 
namenta] shrub which blooms in this climate dur- 
ing February and early March. The blooms are 
white, very fragrant, and our bees are on them all 
the time, just roaring. I presume friend W.’s isa 
wild variety, as our country produces several kinds, 
both vines and shrubs, from New York to Florida. 


They are increased by cuttings, layers, and seeds. | 


While I look upon many of the family as “ splendid 
bee forage,’”’ I am of opinion that they generally 
bloom too early in the season to amount to any cer- 
tainty for this purpose. R .C. TAYLOR. 


Wilmington, N.C., Mar.10, 3. 


It acts the same as poison oak. What isa | 


| DRILLING FRAME-STUFF FOR WIRING, 
I wrote I could drill a hundred frames in three 
| hours [see p. 69]. As this was about the number I 
drilled after supper, I said three hours. I find, on 
| further use, the machine does even better than I 
| thought when I wrote, and I can drill about a hun- 
dred frames an hour. I, too, first tried a Morse 
| twist-drill, but the 3-cornered point beats any thing 
| Ihave tried. I have not broken the first one yet. [I 
/ see you have the thickness of the slide to hold 
| frames wrong; but I think if any one goes to make 
| one he will readily see where the truuble is. It 
| should be so the point of the drill comes in the cen- 
| ter of the frame when the pieces are put on. 
FOOT-POWER BUZZ-SAWS — A SUGGESTION. 

Tell the boys to put the balance-wheel of their 
foot-power saws in a frame by itself, like a counter- 
shaft. This gives a longer belt, can be more easily 
converted into a counter-3haft in case power is added, 
and if any cheap stout men are about, can help 
tread without being in the way. It takes up a little 
/ more room this way, but I think it is more than 
made up in other things. The saw I made several 


years ago, and afterward changed for power, so I 
| could not replace the balance-wheel, I have recent- 
ly rigged up in this way, and it does better than 
ever. 

Bartlett, Tenn., Feb. 21, 1883. 


G. W. GATES. 


REPORT OF THE FIGWORT, AND THE WAY FRIEND 
M. MADE THE BEES FIND THE HONEY. 

I can't hold back any longer, for I want to tell you 
| of those Simpson honey-plant seeds I got of you year 
| before last. I sowed them, and about half of them 
came up, and my bees would not notice them; so last 
year I took them up and set them out in a little 
patch, and then the bees would not notice them. So 
| [took some honey and poured on the plants, and in 
| about one minute my little patch was loaded with 
bees. After this I had no further trouble, for the 
bees knew what I planted them for. [ must say, 
they are a great curiosity; for I could see the large 
spots of nectar in the little flowers, and showed it to 
my wife. J. P. MALE. 

Pleasant Hill, N.C., March 2, 1883. 


CYPRIANS, AND THEIR ABILITY TO STAND EXPOS- 
URE. THE WAY THEY WINTERED IN SPITE 
OF NEGLECT. 

I shamefully neglected my apiary, consisting 
of 13 colonies of Cyprians, last fallandwinter. They 
were left on their summer stand, some with supers 
on, and some with them off, without any protection. 
The winter was long and very severe; some time 
during which, the hogs got in and rooted some of 

them over,in which position they lay for an un- 
| known length of time, with the caps off, and the 
| frame in one jammed down together, and the snow 
drifted in on top of them. At this date they are all 
strong and vigorous, including the one hived on the 
fifth day of September last. I would add, that they 
all had an abundance of downward ventilation. 

Jem, Mo., Mar. 14, 1883. C. 8. CALLIHAN. 

Friend C., it is said that an ‘‘ honest con- 
fession is good for the soul,” and it may be 
| itis; but even if your bees did come out 
strong, I should hardly want to advise that 
treatment. Very likely they had abundance 
of all kinds of ventilation, and may be that 
was what they wanted; but for all that I 
sore no one will think of copying your way 
of bringing it about, 
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THE ** POINSETTIA,”’ AGAIN. 

On page 123, March No., is an article on the new 
honey ~plant (?), Poinsettia pulcherrima. Friend 
Holtke writes that they would yield more than bass- 
wood. He also asks if any one has tried it. I have 
two plants in my conservatory, and observed, dur- 
ing January, the lovely drops of nectar oozing out 
of the seed-balls, and I was delighted over the looks 
of things as friend Holtke when he went into that 
greenhouse. About a week after observing this, I 
coneeived the idea of testing the relative merits of 
the blacks and Italians under a forced existence, as 
you might say. The result of this experiment ap- 
pears inthe March No. of the Bee and Poultry Mag- 
azine. The first thing I did after the bees got ac- 
customed to their new quarters, and were working 
on syrup and artificial pollen, was to bring to their 
notice the wealth of honey to be found in that most 
beautiful plant witn scarlet bracts. I took more 
than a dozen bees during the day and quietly placed 
their ** bills’’ in contact with drops of nectar. They 
would insert their bill just once, and then wipe it off 
on their trousers, and walk away disgusted. During 
the whole time I had them in my conservatory (two 
months) I never saw them work on this plant. 

JOHN ASPINWALL. 

Barrytown, N. Y., March 16, 1883. 


FROM 16 TO 22, AND 1965 LBS. OF HONEY. 


The first of May, 1882, I had 16 stands of bees, all | 


weak, and the first of December I had 22 stands; 
sold 3 for $20.00, and 4 went off; got 1215 lbs. extract- 
ed honey, and 750 lbs. in sections; have sold $182 
worth, and have $4000 worth on hand yet, besides 
what we have used, and that has been considerable. 
My bees are all Italians. I use the L. hive, and 
make all hives and fixtures myself. I was looking 
through my bees to-day. I find 4 stands dead. All 
have had the dysentery this winter. We have nice 
weather now, and bees are getting some honey from 
soft-maple. W. L. MILLER. 
Chariton, Ia., March, 1885. 


FROM 4 TO 18, AND 500 LBS. OF COMB HONEY. 

Started in spring of 1882 with 4; increased to 18, 
and 500 lbs. comb honey; lost two; one starved, and 
the other froze. I shall have to double up two of 
them; that will leave me 15 in good order. They 
had a fine fly the 4th and 5th of March, and how 
they did carry off rye flour! I can get 12 colonies 
for 20 lbs. of honey each for one year. Do you 
think it will pay? I am getting all of increase. 

A.W. SPRACKLIN. 
Cowden, Ill., March 9, 1883. 
I should take them, friend S. 


FROM 3 TO 9, AND 150 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I began the season of 1882 with 3 colonies — 1 Ital- 
ian of Hayhurst’s stock, and 2 hybrids. Italians in- 
creased to 9 by natural swarming; 2 hybrids to 4. 
One swarm came off Aug. 20, and one Aug.21. Both 
have plenty of stores to winter on. All are packed 
in sawdust, except two, which are in cellar. I sold 
three late swarms at $3.00 each, and have taken 110 
ibs. of extracted honey and 50 lbs. of comb honey 
in 1-lb. sections. No surplus till basswood bloomed. 

HOT SMOKE FOR CURING BEE-STINGS. 

I noticed in GLEANINGS that one bee-keeper cures 
stings by the application of: smoke, which cure, the 
editor thinks, is imaginary, or that the pain ceased 
through the imagination of the person, I think the 





| pail of hot water. 





mind has an influence over the body; but last sum- 
mer, when I had my thumb mashed with a foot-adze, 
and eased the pain by holding it in the smoke of 
burning wool, I could not think it was imaginary, 
but real. A brother-in-law of mine, working in a 
sawmill, in turning down a log, ran the spout of an 
oil-can through his hand, coming out about the mid- 
dle of the palm, giving him great pain. A neighbor 
came in and applied smoke from burning wool, 
which he said took away all pain in five minutes, 
and never pained him more. I have known it tried 
in several instances with much the same results. 
Webster, Ind., Dec. 9, 1882. J. P. C. STEDDOM. 
It would really look, friends, as if I should 
have to give up, that smoke does some good. 
Let us now, while we accept the facts fur- 
nished, at the same time apply to the matter 
the reason God has given us all. Is it real- 
ly probable, that pufling smoke on the out- 
side of the thick hard skin of the hand could 
have any effect in allaying the pain caused 
by poison injected deep into the flesh? I 
can not think the smoke alone has any such 
virtue, but relief may come from another 
cause. Some years ago I slipped off my 
mill that ran by wind power, and fell about 
14 feet on to the frozen ground. The ankle 
received the shock, and it was so painful 
in a few minutes that I begged for chlo- 
roform. Several things were tried, but 
without relief, until a friend brought me a 
It was tempered so it 
would almost scald ; and as soon as my foot 
was petig Lome into it, the pain was gone. In 
half an hour I went to work, but kept my 
foot in hot water, changing as often as it 
got so cold the pain would come back. I 
have often thought this ought to be publish- 
ed, although I have never heard any satis- 
factory explanation from physicians respect- 
ing the matter. Now, then, friends, are you 
sure it wasn’t the heat of the burning wool, or 
the blast of heated air, rapidly passing over 
the flesh so as to raise the temperature quick- 
ly, that did it? Of course, the remedy is 
none the less valuable; and now when you 
get stung, just heat up the place vigorously 
with a “ hot-blast ’’ smoker, and I shouldn’t 
wonder a bit if it stopped the pain. Don’t 
you think I ought to be among ranked sci- 
entists, and rewarded with a leather medal ? 


HONEY THAT WILL NOT GRANULATE. 

My honey does not granulate. That obtained from 
bees that died in 1880 was kept in an open vessel in 
the comb till fall, in a cupboard, then strained and 
put in glass fruit-jars,and some of it kept till we 
had new honey this season, and showed no graining. 
Honey that we extracted Oct.5, what is left of it, 
has stood in stone-jars and pails, covered with shin- 
gles and newspapers, in a cold room. It is very 
thick, but shows no grains. I don’t know what 
plant itis gotfrom. Blackheart was abundant here 
last fall also. M. E. KNOWLTON. 

Sanneman, Illinois. 


WIRING FRAMES—ANOTHER “ KINK.”’ 

Some of your correspondents would like a device, 
to be used instead of the holes for wiring frames. 
This is the way I do: [take %{-inch wire nails and 
drive them through the top and bottom bars, where 
the holes should be—the heads onthe outside. Then 
with a pair of small round-nosed plyers turn hooks 
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on the point end of the nails. The time gained in 
hooking the wires on, over that needed to thread 
them through holes, is more than equal to the time 
required to put in the hooks. E. 8. EASTERDAY. 

Nokomis, Iil., Mar. 7, 1883. 

I declare, friend E., I don’t know but that 
you are right, for the nail-heads along the 
top-bars would not disfigure it at all. I will 
have our girls try it, and report. 


FROM 1 TO 4, AND 125 LBS. OF HONEY, ONLY. 
I can not make my bees “store up” honey like 
the rest of you bee-raisers. It does seem to me 
that you all can make your bees store up as much 


honey in a couple of weeks as mine would in a | 


whole season. I'm almost ashamed to tell you, that 
last spring I startcd with one hybrid stand, and the 
increase was three good swarms and 125 lbs. comb 
honey, and each hive well filled with honey and bees 
for winter. That was the best I could make them 
do. A. CorEY. 

St. Marys, Auglaize Co., Ohio, Feb. 16, 1883. 

Well, it is really too bad, friend C., that 
you couldn’t make your one swarm of bees 
do any better than to give 125 Ibs. of honey, 
and increase to four strong colonies ready for 
winter. Suppose you had a hundred, and 
did as well with all of them, where woul 
you be ? 


STARTING NUCLEI BY MOVING A WORKING COLONY, 
ETC. 

I started last spring with 10 colonies and increas- 
ed to 23, and secured about 375 lbs. surplus, all in 1- 
lb. sections. It was a very poor season, and the 
box-hive men (the bees around here are all kept in 
box hives, except mine) secured no surplus honey 
atall. About the first of June I moved a strong col- 


ony of blacks, and set an empty hive in their place, tlowers now. 
giving acomb very full of young larve and eggs | 


from an Italian queen. There was quite a flow of 


be able to report better success in this “land of 
promise’’ tban in the barren coal measures of the 
Cumberlands of Tennessee, [am yet hopefully,— 


D. Kepuer. 
Hubbard City, Texas, Feb. 26, 1833, 


CALIFORNIA MOUNTAIN SAGE. 

You advertise in your catalogue the seed of Cali- 
fornia white sage (Salvia argentea). Now, if Prof. 
; Rattan, and the Geological Survey, * Botany of Cali- 
fornia,”’ are any authority, the Salvia argentea never 
grew in California, at least no mention is made of it. 
The “ white sage” which has built up the reputation 
of California honey, is notatrue sage, but it be- 
| longs to the genus ranking next to Salvia in botan- 
ical character. Its true name is Audibertia poly- 
| stachya. A close relative, the A. stachyoides, ranges 
further north, and is but little inferior for honey. 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping makes the mistake of 
saying, that “in California the main dependence is 
on ‘white sage’ (Eurotia lanata’’), page 61. Eurotia 
lanata is adwarf plant growing only in alkaline 
soils in the extreme northern and eastern borders 
of the State. It is useful only as stock forage after 
other resources are checked. It is sometimes called 
white sage, and somctimes “ white fat.”’ 

: ANDREA NORTON. 
| Gonzales, Monterey Co., Cal., Feb. 18, 1883. 


| Thanks, friend N. All I know about our 
| sage seed is that it was sent us from some of 
| the bee friends who have the sage honey, 
| and therefore I think the seed is right. even 
| if the name is wrong. Will Profs. Cook and 

Lazenby please help to set us right in the 

matter? and will some of the friends in Cal- 
| ifornia please mail them samples of the sage 
| that bears the honey? I presume there will 
'be no trouble in getting both leaves and 





BLUE THISTLE. 
I see by some of the late numbers of GLEANINGS, 


honey at the time, from locust. They started two | that some are apprehending danger to the farraing 
queen-cells, and filled nearly every other cell with | e9mmunity by the introduction of blue thistle. I 


honey, covering up eggs and larve. They had 
plenty of sheets of fdn. at the time. I moved an- | 
other hive in the same way la‘er, and gave them a | 
comb of larvee and eggs from a very bright swarm | 
of Italians, and they raised a queen whose bees are 
pure black, as nearly as I can tell. I have uever 
seen the queen. Can they be hybrids, or did the old 
queen come back? Will friend Doolittle tell us how 
many feet of comb and brood he gives his bees 
when he crowds them up to put on his sections, and 
have them store honey enough in the brood-chamber 
to winter on? J. WOOLSEY. 

Bedford, N. Y., Feb. 26, 1883. 

If the queen was reared from pure Italian 
brood, the bees can’t very well be black, 
friend W. I think some young queen must 
have gotin. The old queen could not very 
well get there by moving the hive. 


FRIEND KEPLER AND HIS NEW OPENING-UP IN 
TEXAS. 


I have just opened 25 colonies of fine bees, shipped 
by freight from Chattanooga, Tennessee. They were 
closed up, and on the journey 10 days; all opened up 
in fair condition, without broken combs, and are 
now fiying freely. I have settled on my ranch of 
over 1000 acres, and have a range over tens of thou- 
sands of acres of horsemint, clover, mesquite-trees, 
sensitive plant, broom-weed, sage, etc. Hoping to 


am notin favor of introducing dangerous plants; 
but I must say, from past experience I apprehend 
no danger from this plant. It made its appearance 
here more than thirty years ago, and is one of our 
best honey-plants. I had about 7 acres of it the past 
summer, from which my 20 colonies of bees gather- 
ed about 60) lbs. of section honey with pure white 
capping and excellent quality, bringing 25 cents per 
lb. Besides my own, there were 40 colonies of bees 
belonging to another apiary working on it. Sumac 
is a good honey-plant here, but takes double the la- 
bor to get it out of the land that blue thistle does. 
AMBER SUGAR-CANE. 

The package of seed I purchased of you last spring 
I planted on the 6th of June, and gota good yield. 
There were three stalks that grew among it with 
seed like that I inclose, which ripened about a week 
in advance of the other. Are you acquainted with 
this variety? And will the sced raised here deterio- 
rate too much in one season for planting, or will it 
do for several years? I tried the plan recommended 
in GLEANINGS for clarifying with clay. and some 
others; found clay the best. J. W. WALKER. 

Greenspring, W. Va., Feb. 27, 1883. 

I do not know any thing of the early vari- 
ety you found, friend W. Northern-grown 
seed is preferred by some, when it is well 
ripened. Thanks for item on blue thistle. 
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CEMENT AROUND THE ENTRANCES. 

I have been trying for some time to think of 
something cheap and substantial to keep the grass 
and weeds from growing around bee-hives. How 
would cement do? have you tried it? it costs only 
about $1.00 per bbl., and I should think one barrel 
would answer for several hives, by scraping away 
the grass and putting down a thin layer. If you 
think it worth trying, !et us hear from you through 
GLEANINGS. JAS. ERWIN. 

Gainsville, Ky., Dec. 14, 1882. 

Cement was long ago suggested, friend E., 
and, if I am correct, tried to some extent. 
Would not the frosts of winter break it up? 
We paneer give the prefere ce to clean white 
sand. 


BROOD-REARING IN WINTER; DYSENTERY, ETC. 

The bees will be very scarce here in the spring. I 
know of one man who has lost 9 out of some 20 hives, 
and others that are losing more or less. I have lost 
one stand up to the present, and have three others 
that are diseased. J] can not account for their get- 
ting diseased altogether. I think sometimes it is 
caused by brood-rearing. The hive that I lost has 


been trying to rear brood all winter, and it has been | 


so extremely cold hat the brood would chill in the 
best of cellars here, when the thermometer stood at 
from 30 to 60° below zero. I think that the brood 
dies; then it sours, and begins to taint; and, as a 
natural consequence, the honey and pollen around 
the brood become stale; and as it is consumed first, 
I think it generates disease and dissatisfaction in 
the hive, and makes the bees noisy, and they eat the 
more; andif you ever noticed, the bees commence 
to move from comb to comb, and eat every thing be- 
fore them until they get full and almost rotten, and 
then fall off and die. 

LATE, THIN, DARK HONEY NOT NECESSARILY PRO- 

DUCTIVE OF DYSENTERY. 

I have oneswarm that came off the 20th of August. 
I put it into a hive without any comb or fdn.; it filled 
the hive partly full of comb and thin black honey, 
and I thought I would see how it would winter with- 
out any feeding. I put it inthe cellar, and have 
kept it clean and nice, and there have been the few- 
est dead bees under it of any hive I have in the cel- 
lar. J. E. DAvis. 

Mill Creek, Wis., Feb. 14, 1883. 

Your idea has been many times suggest- 
ed, friend D., and no doubt you are at least 
partly right. Brood-rearing, and its atten- 
dant consumption of pollen, is without 
question one great cause of dysentery, and 1 
believe we are pretty well agreed that bees 
winter just as well, at Jeast, without pollen. 
We are glad of that experiment to show 
that even late dark honey may winter bees 
safely. I presume this hive did not have 
any pollen, or at least very little. 


For several years past I have kept bees on a limit- 
ed scale, and find it to be a pleasant and remunera- 
tive business here in Texas. I generally obtain 100 
lbs. per colony annually, from black bees. But 
while my bees are doing well, my health is on the 
decline, and I must seek a milder climate. 

HOW FAR MAY SWARMS GO ? 

It has become a question among my neighbors, as 
to the greatest distance that bees will travel after 
swarming, in search of a suitable place to locate. 
Two of them have captured swarms of Italians clus- 


tered near their premises; and it is an evident fact, 

that at the time there were no Italian bees owned 

within less than 18 miles of either of the lucky par- 

| ties. It appears from the above, that bees will 

| sometimes fly many miles away to seek a new home, 
WHITE POLLEN. 

In the month of January, for two years past, my 
bees have gathered a beautiful white substance that 
has every appearance of pollen; but at that season 
of the year there are no fluwers in bloom. Where 
they obtain it is a mystery. 

Honey in our home market is worth from 12% to 
16 cts. per lb., if in good shape. My entire experi- 
ence has been with the black bee; but if I emigrate 
to Florida I shall stock up exclusively with Italians. 

J. H. HOLYFIELD. 

New Boston, Bowie Co., Texas, Mar. 4, 1883. 

It may be, friend H., that bees fly as far 
as 18 miles; but I should be very doubtful 
about it until it was thoroughly* proven. 
Are there no forests where the Italians 
could have located and sent out the swarms 
you mention? You know they often send 
out a swarm only a few months after they 
| have swarmed.—Is not the white pollen sim- 
ply flour that they have stolen trom some 
neighboring mil!, or other similar source? 





TWO QUEENS IN A HIVE, AND BOTH FROM ONE LOT 
OF CELLS. 


Is it not an unusual thing, in cases where two 
queens are found in one hive, to find them from the 
same batch of queen-cells? A friend has a hive 
which became queenless in June, and remained so 
| despite my best efforts to requeen it, till the 22d of 
August. It then had a laying queen which was 
only 5 days old. A week aferward my friend saw a 
very handsome queen emerge from the hive, and, 
after a five-minutes’ flight, re-enter, then emerge 
again after ten minutes, and after fifteen minutes 
re-enter. A month afterward I found two queensin 
the hive. One was quite dark, and her wings were 
quite dilapidated. The other was a fine large yel- 
low queen, and was doubtless the one which my 
friend had seen taking her wedding flight. I have 
heard of old queens which have became somewhat 
enfeebled, allowing a daughter to help them in 
their peculiar duties; but I donot remember to have 
| heard of two queens, from the same batch of queen- 
| cells, living in harmony in the same hive. 





JAMES MONEILL. 
| Hudson, N. Y., Oct. 9, 1882. 

A few such cases have been reported, 
friend M.; but from your description of 
them when last seen, I should still be in- 
clined to think, by some chance or mishap, 
they were mother and daughter, after all. 


FROM 78 TO 139, AND $650 WORTH OF HONEY, AFTER 
ALL EXPENSES WERE PAID. 

I started the season with 78 colonies of hybrid and 
pure Italian bees; increased to 155 by natural swarm- 
ing, except building up 10 nuclei; didnot accept any 
after-swarm; all were returned to old colonies; 
there are now 130 colonies in cellar, and the rest are 
chaff-packed on summer stands. I made 4000 lbs. of 
| white-clover honey, all in 1-lb. sections, and two bar- 
rels of mixed extracted honey, about 700 Ibs.; all is 
sold but one barrel of extracted; the whole, after 
the expenses are taken out, has netted me $650. I 
have 3000 sections filled with comb (from which I 
extracted the mixed honey), for use another season. 

W. ADDENBROOKE, 

North Prairie, Wauk. Co., Wis., Dec. 6, 1882, 
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POLLEN AGAIN, AS THE CAUSE OF DYSENTERY. 
Hearing that you and many other prominent bee- 
keepers, through journals, recommend sugar syrup 
to winter bees on, as it keeps them from geting the 


dysentery and spotting the hives, I gave it a| 


thorough trial fot two seasons, and think there 
must be a mistake somewhere. I have had them 
spot the hives quite badly, after making it a point to 
extract every drop of honey from them yery late in 
the fall, after all honey had ceased altogether, feed- 
ing in its place 21 lbs. of the best A No. 1 granulated 
sugar syrup to each colony. The sugar syrup has a 
nice body, having been brought to a boil, and skim- 
med; and the syrup that is in the hives now is as 
sweet as when it was fed to the bees, and it has not 
candied any, it being about like honey itself. The 
bees appear tobe in exes lent condition, the colonies 
all being strong: and tur the hives, they were all 
new chaff hives last summer, and are nice and dry 
now. Hov¥ can you account for it? But I think I 
have found out where the trouble comesin. I think 
itisall in pollen. I may be mistaken, but it is my 
opinion that, in a prolonged cold spell, the bees will 
eat pollen before they willleave the fraines they are 
occupying, as most hives will have honey or syrup 
stored right over pollen in the same cells. I have 
just examined some of the combs that prove my as- 
sertion most clearly (that bees eat pollen); and the 
trouble is pollen, and not sugar nor honey. The 
trial this winter was with 15 colonies. They had 
pollen, but nohoney. Bees are doing nicely now. 
It is the first day for them to carry pollen, and they 
are carrying fast. 
ARE BEES ABLE TO MOVE EGGS 
ANOTHER? 

I am experimenting with an observation-hive in 
the house, keeping the bees in bondage. I expect 
them to develop something new, as I am watching 
them very closely. I have seen the queen in the act 
of laying, come out of the cell (as if annoyed by the 
worker bees), with the eggs attached to her yet, not 
leaving any in the cells, when the workers would 
seize the eggs from her and deposit them in the cell 
for her. She did not fail very often; but when she 
did, the bees at once deposited the eggs in the cell. 
I watched the proceedings with a magnifying-glass, 
and am sure of what I say. The above is quite in 
harmony with my article in last-year’s GLEANINGS 
on workers stealing eggs to raise queens with, as I 
claim to be the first to discover it. 

BEES KILLING HORSES, ROBBING, GOING ON RAM- 
PAGES, ETC. 

Fifteen of my hives are not 6 inches apart (en- 
trances facing one way), 5of which are not a foot 
from the walk on which my wife, children, and visi- 
tors are constantly going to and fro, and the whole 
15 are not more than 18 feet from three stables 
where horses are kept all the time, the nearest hive 
being only 6 feet from one of the stables, and whole 
is in quite a dense portion of the city, and I have the 
first complaint to hear yet. They gaveme 8 swarms 
and 300 lbs. of extracted honey last summer, which 
was very nice, besides some queens I sold. Most of 
the colonies have your dollar queens, which turned 
out very nicely. C. H. BEELER. 

Philadelphia, Pa., March 18, 1883. 

Very likely you are right, friend b., that 
with plenty of pollen the bees might have 
dysentery in spite of the sugar syrup, when 
lenty of pollen was in the hives. In our 
locality very little pollen is wintered over. 


FROM ONE CELL TO 





Suppose you try, next time, clean combs 
and sugar syrup.— I believe it is generally 
accepted, that bees have the ability to move 
eggs; but, friend B., are you not mistaken 
about being the first to suggest it? 1t was 
talked of many years ago.— Your bees have 
behaved well, it is true, and I believe they 
do generally; but suppose they get to rob- 
bing some grocery, and get well stirred up 
and demoralized; I think you need to be 
pretty careful in such a locality. 


WANTED, A RECIPE FOR MAKING HONEY VINEGAR. 
I have nearly four volumes of GLEANINGS, and 
the A BC; but I can find no recipe for vinegar, only 
that honey will make excellent vinegar. There is 
one in ** Honey as Food and Medicine,”’ but I don’t 
want any thing to do with whisky. I think it can be 
made without that. R J. Fox. 

Natick, Mass., Feb. 21, 1883. 

I have noticed at the conventions recent- 
ly, very pretty samples of honey vinegar, 
and doubtless these friends will be quite 
willing to tell how it is made. Let us hear 
from you, friends. Bee-men never keep 


their light under a bushel. 


FROM 7 TO 28, 55 GALLONS OF HONEY, AND $128.80 
IN MONEY. 

Last spring I commenced with 7 stands; increased 
to28. The last swarm came out the 15th of Septem- 
ber. I sold it in the fall for $7.50. It is in good con- 
dition at the present writing. I extracted about 35 
gallons of honey, and had considerable comb honey. 
I lost five during the winter. I sold 20 stands the 
24th of Feb. One stand bruuszht $9.00; 2 brought 
$7.00 apiece; one $6.00; five $5.70, and eleven $5.S) 
apiece. It wasavery stormy day on which I had 
my sale, or I should have done better. I intend to 
change my place of residence, hence the sale of my 
bees. I like to handle them. 

REV. JAMES M. REEs. 

Lenox, Taylor Co., Iowa, March 5, 1883. 


A NOVEL BIRD-HOUSE. 

If you or any others who bought any of my dipper- 
gourd seed last spring have more gourds than is 
needed for dippers, just hollow them out as you 
would for dippers, only cutting a smaller hole, and 
then hang them up on your apple-trees, out-houses, 
ete., by driving a couple of nails through the han- 
dies, and let the blue-birds, wrens, etc., take pos- 
session of them. I used quite a number in that 
way last spring, and when the young birds peeped 
out it looked “too ’cute for anything,’’ as the girls 
would say.—Bee prospects look blue in this vicinity; 
about equal to two years ago. Causc, starvation, as 
there was no fall honey gathered to*amount to any 
thing. S. P. YODER. 

Vistula, Ind., March 13, 1883. 


DEVELOPING YOUR HOME MARKET, ETC. 

Last spring I had 43 colonies, all in box hives. 
They did nothing to speak of until after the 4th of 
July. Some colonies were killing drones the 5th of 
July. The colony that I noticed killing drones the 
latest in the season made 115 lbs. of box honey. Ten 
colonies gave me 847 Ibs., and my whole crop was 2000 
lbs. I increased to 57 good strong swarms, and sold 
about all my honey at from 12 to 16 c. per Ib. net. I 
have been much benefited this season by the advice 
given in GLEANINGS in regard to finding a home 
market, and not shipping to commission men. As 
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soon as my honey was off the hives I began trying to 
obtain the names of responsible grocerymen in near- 
by towns, and wrote to them, stating the kind of 
noney I had, the weight of a crate, and the price at 
my place. 
tuke all my honey. 


Not one found a word of fault 
I mention the last, be- 


has ordered more. 
with the honey sent them. 


cause I think it very important, in sending honey to | 


a groceryman, to send nice clean boxes, well filled, 


packed in good neat crates; and if there is more | 
than one tier of boxes packed in the crate, one | 
above the other, there should be two or three thick- | 
nesses of newspaper placed between the boxes, so | 
that, if one of the top boxes leaks, the honey will | 


not daub the boxes below. THOs. ROTHWELL, 67. 
Austinville, Bradford Co., Pa., Nov. 27, 1882. 


“SQUARE MEN.” 
Many dealers in honey and apiarian supplies fail 
to fulfill their contracts, and I havealist of them 
which I had thought of sending you for publication; 


but upon further retiection I concluded that it | 


would be better to send the names of those who do 


fulfill their contracts to the letter, and more too. | 
Chas. F. Muth writes to one of our apiarists (Oluf | 


Olson), “Your honey is first-class, and compares 
favorably with the best Northern honey. I have 


coneluded to give you ten cents for it, instead of | 


eight, as agreed upon.” All who have dealt with 
Mr. Muth speak of him in terms of the highest 


praise. So also of Merriam & Falconer, Jamestown, | 


I had orders enough from those men to 
I am still receiving ofders for | 
more, and at an advanced price, but no honey to fill | 
them with. Every man who ordered a sample crate | 


| They are the strongest and brightest I ever saw. 
In the spring the snow had melted away from the 
| sides of the hives for a foot, but it was solid over 

the top tilla warm spell a weekago; then it thawed 
so that I could get the cover off to examine them. 
I had 6 inches of chaff over the frames. The top of 
the chaff was damp, but the bottom was dry and 
very warm. There has been considerable loss in 
bees in this section where they were in single hives 
with no protection. 

ANOTHER HIVING-BAG. 

I was looking over the different arrangements for 
hiving bees, but see none like mine. I take open 
cloth, cheese-cloth is best, and make a bag a little 
larger than a two-bushel grain-bag. I place two 
hoops in it, one near the bottom and one about the 
middle. To keep it open at the top I put a pair of 
| wire jaws, like a valise or carpet-bag, with hinges at 
the corners, then sew the bag to the jaws, and it is 

ready for business. Where the swarm is on a small 
| limb I put a ladder as near to the swarm as I can, 

then take my swarming-bag, take a jaw in each 
| hand, and open it over the swarm and the limb it is 
| on; clasp it together, and give the limb a shake. 
| You can draw it off the limb, or clip the limb off 
with your knife. You can now clasp the jaws close 
together, and hang itin the shade while you look 
after another swarm before you hive them. I have 
one that is fixed onacouple of poles 12 feet long. 
The poles are fixed to the jaws like a pair of tongs. 
Ican reach the bag up to a swarm, clasp the jaws 
over it, give the swarm a shake, and draw it off the 
| limb, and get almost every bee. 
Clarkston, Mich., March 20, 1883. 


H. FLEMING. 


N. Y. Now, friend Root, is this not the better way,— | 


give praise to those deserving of it, and those who 


are not, give them a most severe letting alone? Will | 


not sucha course be an incentive to others to be 

more upright and honorable in business? ‘** Exem- 

pli gratia.” GEO. J. ALDEN, 
New.Smyrna, Fla., March 12, 1883. 


POINSETTIA IN ITS NATIVE HOME. 


On p. 123 there appears an article about honey 
from Poinsettia pulcherrima. Friend Holtke is 


getting pretty enthusiastic over it; but I am afraid | 


he will look in vain for any poinsettia flowers in 
summer. The poinsettia blooms in Mexico, where 
there is no winter. They are an exceedingly beauti- 
ful sight when in full bloom in agreenhouse. They 
bloom about Christmas time and New Year's. 
drop of honey is quite large, and is not an accident- 
al phenomenon. They produce only one crop of 
lowers in a year. Ants are very fond of working 
on them. F. HAHMAN, JR, 

Philadelphia, Pa., March 7, 1883. 

By referring to page 123, it will be seen 
that the plant in question was incorrectly 
printed Poinciana pulcherrima, for which 
we beg pardon. It should be read as in the 


heading; but we trust the honey will be) 


equally sweet in either case. 


WINTERING UNDER A SNOWDRIFT. 


I have kept bees for four winters, and have tried | 


the cellar and the summer stand, but have lost more 
or less every winter. Last fall I placed my hives 
«long a stone fence running north and south, on the 
east side, where they drifted under the snow very 
evenly, and there has been two or three feet of 
snow over them all winter. A few days ago I exam- 
ined them and found them in splendid condition. 


The | 


FRIEND WALKER'S ** DOUBLE GIFT.”’ 

In reply to your question, I would say that it is a 
new partner in our firm — she who used to be Miss 
Warren, and whom the school children (with whom 
she isa great favorite) still persist in calling ** Jen- 
| nie.”’ She joined us about half way between Christ- 
mas and New Year’s, being a sort of double gift, you 
see, and slightly changing her name; as a sort of 
mutual accommodation, she writes for me by direc- 
tion, out of sympathy for ‘tye typo,” during her 
spare moments, taken from her work as school- 
teacher and housekeeper. BYRON WALKER. 

Capac, Mich., March 4, 1883. 

You see I only asked him (very innocent- 
' ly) how it happened his articles of late are 
so nicely written, phrased, and punctuated, 
and the above is his answer. Friend W.., 
may the time never come when you forget 
to thank God daily for such a‘ gift; and 
as you value your own peace of mind, see to 
it that too many cares never make her old 
prematurely. 

GETTING A START FROM A BEE-TREE. 

I have kept bees on a Small seale about five years. 
I found a bee-tree, and it had a good supply of hon- 
ey and comb. I got an old bee-man, and he trans- 
ferred them into a Langstroth hive. They did not 
swarm any that season (August), but wintered well 
in a dry-goods box packed with fine straw. The 
| next spring [ bought two stocks in L. hives; in- 
creased them to 16 hives; extracted about 400 lbs. of 
honey; wintered in cellar; lost all but 8, from not 
giving them upward ventilation. Last fall I put in 
cellar 21 stocks. March 11, I took out 20 in good con- 
dition. A. BRYAN, 

Oskaloosa, Ia., Mar. 17, 1883. 
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Ladies’ Departn ent. 


ELL, friend Root, 1 want to talk to you a lit- 
SY tle while, just as a scholar does to his teach- 
= er. On page 403, J.G. P. speaks of wingless 
bees, and you say that they are so because they 
have worn their wings out; but he says they are 
young bees, andI think he means bees that have 
never flown because they could not, as they did not 
have good wings to fly with, as that was the way 
with a good many young bees from my hive.. They 
never had any wings to fly with. You ask in an- 


other piace what it is that bee-keepers want to breed | 


for. There fre three points that I should think 
would be wanted. First, best honey-gatherers, as 
thgt is what they are kvupt for; second, prolificness; 
as the more bees there arc, the more there are to 
gather the honey when there is any to gather, 
Third, gentleness. Am I not right so far? Who 
could want a larger swarm than that four-foot one, 
or larger yields of honey than we read of in GLEAN- 
INGS? and these qualities, with the gentleness of 
Italians, would, I think, suit any one. Perhaps a 
cross with the Italians and Cyprians, as this, you say, 
removes the vicious habits of the last named. 
GLOVES OR MITTENS. 

Why not make linen miltens instead of gloves? 
Every woman could make her own, if she wished. I 
tried to work with gloves the first time I tried to 
handle my bees; but I soon took them off and rolled 
my sleeves up to the elbows, and I work that way 
whenever I handle them. All the stings I got was 
when I pinched one accidentally. 

Some one (I do not remember who now) wants a 
carpet for the tin slides to queen-cage. I sent one 
to you that I thought would do. The paper was not 
very clean, but it was the only piece that I could 
find, of the kind I wanted. Why not put waxon all 
of the wood part of the cage? 

Mrs. CLARA 8S. LOCK woop. 

Canon City, Grant Co., . Oregon, Feb. 10, 1883. 


BEES IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

Oh! I think if you could only see our bees fly it 
would make you feel quite young and lively. It 
is the 2d day of March, with the thermometer 70° 
above zero; sun shining as warm and bright as in 
May. Grass and all vegetation is showing signs of 
life and activity. Our bees have been at work every 
day since the 25th of Feb. on balm-of-Gilead and wil- 
low, gathering dark-brown glassy-looking wax. Can 
you tell me what they do with it? 

FIREWEED SEEDS, ETC. 

Now about this fireweed business. I am besieged 
on all sides for seeds; and as you have got me into 
the scrape, I think it only fair to help me out. The 
fireweed seed is exhausted until June, when it begins 
to ripen. Then I will save seed for all who want, 
if they will inclose a three-cent stamp; but I can 
not pay postage. Here is a man (card inclosed) who 
wants seeds or roots, but sends no stamps. The 
roots will cost 30 or 40 cts. postage; but he expects 
me to send them free, to advance bee culture! Do 
you think that is right? WhenI wanted seeds of 
honey-plants sent from Texas I paid 50 cents for 60 
ceeds, and was glad to get them at that; but they 
would not grow here after I got them. 

Mrs. NELSON KELLEY. 

Ferndale, W. T., Mar. 2, 1883. 





I think, my friend, the dark-brown glassy 
¥ ax is P ropolis, although it seems strange to 
have t _ gather propolis so early in the 
spring. am glad to know you have so 
pleasant 4 locality. 

Do not be in haste to think evil, my good 
friend. I know the man who wrote you the 
card, and I assure you he will cheerfully 
pay for all he asks for. Very likely the 
friends are a little thoughtless about asking 
for seeds or roots; but where they know 
you have the seeds, ‘Tam sure they will will- 
ingly inclose the ‘stamps needed. If they 


are not sure you have them, it would be 
quite natural to first send a postal of inqui- 
ry, as in the above case. Lee-men, as a rule, 
are fair and liberal, and always gentlemen. 
Are they not, friends ? 


FROM 5 TO 16, AND $87.00 WORTH OF HONEY. 

As our loved one (our boy Homer) is gone, I will 
try to send a report of what the bees with his care 
did last summer. We had 5 stands in spring; in- 
ereased to 16, and sold honey at 15 cts. per Ib., to 
come to $87.00. Wenew beginners have many trials. 
One of ours was bees gathering so fast that we had 
no place for them to store it, and Homer had to go 
to Striker, 18 miles distant, to get sections, which we 
buy in the flat, and he was to borrow Mr. Rogers’ 
extractor; but as there was another man there to 
borrow it, he bought it, and had to give $10.00. Itis 
avery old one he had got of A. I. Root. We extracted 
75 lbs. of honey. We buy our hives in the flat; 
bought 30 for one dollar each, and two wide frames 
with sections for each hive. This made $10.00 more. 

BEY CULTURE FOR GIRLS. 

Our daughter Alice, nearly 18 years old, is making 
the hives. Sheisto have half of every thing that 
she makes. She is to be our bee-keeper. You must 
send GLEANINGS to her. Mrs. M. C. ZELLER. 

Pioneer, Williams Co., O., March 19, 1883. 


We extend to you our sympathy in your 
affliction, my good friend.—Bee - keepers, 
as a rule, are not in the habit of classing 
floods of honey among the “ trials ;’ but, on 
the contrary, the trials are when the honey 
doesn’t come. We welcome Miss Alice into 
= ranks, and shall be pleased to hear from 
ier. 


Notes and Queries. 


CHICKWEED POLLEN. 

1. EES wintered well; no loss so far. I wintered 
in 14-story hive, with 2 inches of chaff on top. 

First honey and pollen were gathered yester- 
day from chickweed. The day was pleasant, and I 
found some of my Italians over two miles away from 
home. The pollen from chickweed is a very dark 
brown. W. A. HAMMOND. 

Richmond, Va., Feb. 2 25, 1883. 














A HEDGE-PLANT WANTED THAT BEARS HONEY. 

Can’t you furnish me with hedge-plants of some 
sort that would be good for bees, and make a good 
cheap hedge-fence for a garden too, such as the Ja- 
pan quince, or something else as good. 

C. W. KENDALL. 
Mooney, Jackson Co., Ind., March 22, 1883. 
[Who can supply the honey-bearing hedge-plants?] 
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VENTILATION. 

Some who formerly wintered successfully have 
lost largely. I think they wanted more ventilating 
atthe bottom. Some on the ground, with half the 
bottom out, are all right. E. PICKUP. 

Limerick, Ill., March 2, 1883. 


THAT PREMIUM LIST. 

Friend Root:—Please say, at the head of the Tri- 
State Fair premium list that I sent you for publica- 
tion, ** Entries in this department are free to all.’’ 

A. B. MASON. 

Wagon Works, Lucas Co., O., Mar. 19, 1883. 

(The above was received too late to insert in the 
proper place.] 

THE CYPRIANS, AGAIN. 

I had one swarm of Cyprians that gave 100 Ibs. of 
surplus honey, and drew out 30 frames of founda- 
tion. They are the crossest bees that I ever saw; 
the worst hybrids are gentle to what they are. 





Smoke only angers them. If any one goes close to 
the entrance, they will fly out after him. 
A. CARDER. 
Hebron, Boone C»., Ky., Dec. 30, 1882. 


FASTENING BEES IN THEIR HIVES; A CAUTION, 
While I was in Ohio in February I hud three 
swarms in chaff hives meltdown. Every comb went 
out of the frame. It was caused by closing up the 
entrance with wire cloth to keep them in. 
Millington, Mich., Mar. 14, 1883. M. D. YorRK. 
(Thanks for the warning, friend Y. So many such 
cases have occurred, that I havo always felt loth to 
advise fastening them in at any time of the year.] 


FROM 2 TO 7, AND 100 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I forgot to tell you l started in last season with 2 
hives of bees, and now [ have 7. I think theyare all 
well supplied with stores, and will get through the 
winter all right; at least, [hope so. I got about 100 
lbs.of honey. All I know about bees I got by prac- | 
tical experience handling them last summer. I like | 
to work with them. My experience so far with 
them encourages me in the work. J. HELBER. 

Farmington, Francois Co., Mo., March 8, 1883. 


The two-frame nucleus I bought of you did well. I 
divided them, and have two hives; the first hive 
filled up in September more than full of honey. It 
contains two cubic feet of space. I drew the first 
premium at the county fair, and sold a 2-lb. section 
of comb honey for $1.00. Comb honey retails here 
at 28 cts. per lb. There are no bees in this county, 
nor in three or four adjoining, except those I got of 
you. Cc. C. BRIGGS. 

Harrisville, Aleona Co., Mich., Feb., 1883. 


BEE-VEILS; ARE THEY BAD FOR THE EYE3? 

What is the effect on the eyes, of wearing a coarse 
bee-veil, like mosquito-bar? 1 was thinking, if my 
bees promise well this summer, of getting some of 
the one-piece sections of you; but does not Mr. 
Forncrook claim a patent on them? Or do you stand 
between your customers and all damages? 

Otsdawa, N. Y., Mar. 19, 1883. THOS. DECKER. 

{{ do not think the use of a veil would be harmful, 
unless the eyes were weak and very sensitive. Mr. 
F. has for some time threatened to prosecute, and I 
am told is threatening yet; but my advice is now, 
as it always has been, pay no attention to his 
threats. If my customers should be so unwise as to 
pay money in answer to any such foolish demand, I 





should not want to be responsible. ] 


FLOUR FEEDING. 

Will you please tell me if it is best to place be- 
fore the bees all the dry flour they will work up this 
pleasant weather? 

SALT WATER FOR BEES. 

Also tell me if you feed salt in a weak solution. 
Out of 80 swarms I went into winter quarters with, 
Ihave now but 40 alive. 

CLEANING OUT COMBS. 

Will the old comb need any renovating before 
using again? Ought the dead bees to be picked out 
of said combs? Mrs. DONNELLY. 

Valmont, Col., March 10, 1883. 

[As a general thing, give them all the flour they 
willtake; but 1 would not let them get the combs 
too full of it, or it may harden in the cells.—We 
feed salt, a weak solution, when they seem to want 
it.—Set your old combs, one at a time, in the center 
of a strong colony, and they will take out the dead 
bees and clean them up. All these questions are 


answered more at length in the A BC.] 








She * smilery.” 


the Smilery. for my bees are all alive and in 

good shape. I have fed them for several 
days. I feed outdoors, plenty of rye meal and melt- 
ed sugar, so all can have a chance; and ’tis wonder- 
ful to see the amount of meal they will carry away. 
I have 12 stands, and have taken 8 more on shares. 
They are also in good shape. That makes me 20 to 
start with this spring. J. N.C. GRAY. 

Atwood, Ill., March 7, 1883. 


Hee Entomoloqy, 


Or Enemies of Bees Among Insect Tribes. 


Wf ‘ie’ friend Root, you may put me down in 








A STRANGE BEE-ENEMY. 
‘ E received by mail a bee-mole from 

‘iy | William Little, 6f Marissa, Il. He 

says it crawls into the hives, where 
mice can not go, and eats comb and honey 
and bees. We forwarded it to Prof. Cook, 
who says :— 

The little mole-like animal sent by Mr. Wm. Little, 
of Marissa, Illinois, is not a mole at all, but a shrew 
or field mouse. It is closely related to the moles, 
and not to the common mice. Mice, rats, squirrels, 
etc., are rodents, or gnawers, which fact is evident in 
their peculiar chisel-shaped teeth. The sbrews and 
moles are insectivorous animals and belong to the 
order Insectivora, while common mice belong to 
the order Rodentia. I have often heard of these 
shrews in Missouri and Illinois, as engaged in rob- 
bing the hives of the bees in winter. Tho little 
animals are so very smal! tht they can sometimes 
push or crowd through a hole less than 44 of an 
inch in diameter. The little shrew sent by Mr. Lit- 
tle, measures only 1.75 inches in length. The color 
is brownish, the nose pointed. The anterior feet 
are slender, like the same in mice, and not fossorial, 
as in the moles, which are such expert diggers. 
This is a short-tailed mole, and is the Blarina 
exilipes. It isfound from Tennessee and Virginia 
to Ilinois, Missouri, and even south to Mississippi. 
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Its mischief can be prevented only by fencing it 
out. The perforated zinc would shut it out, and 
still permit the exit of the bees. A. J. Cook. 

Lansing, Michigan, Feb. 27, 1883. 


Dlasted Hopes. 


Gr Letters from Those Who have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 














FROM A REAL, LIVE, AND DESERVING *“* CANDIDATE.” 
SAHEN one is a candidate for admission into 
Wi Blasted Hopes, I suppose that a recital of 
oes his woes is the “open sesame” that gives 
him entry into that doleful company. When I read 
in GLEANINGS of the enormous yields of honey the 
“blessed bees”? have honored some of my fellow- 
Texans with, I am convinced we have either the 
greatest honey country in the wor!d, or the cham- 
pion exaggerators of the age. I asked a friend who 
knows one of these *“* bee ranchers ”’ well, how it was 
about Blank’s big honey yarns. “Oh!’’ he replied, 
“*he draws on his imagination for his facts, and his 
drafts are never protested.” 

Having had moderate success with bees in box 
hives for a number of years, I took the bee fever 
(and you are the man who gave it to me), and invest- 
ed about seventy-five dollars in the business, and 
went at it “scientifically,” “‘sorter.” I increased 
last spring from 18 to 40, and sat down in the shade 
to wait for the profits. Being a patient man, I am 
waiting yet. Inow have 25 colonies; my extractor 
is rusty for lack of use; and my disgust at the little 
winged idlers is so great that a wholesome dread of 
after-claps is all that prevents my kicking the hives 
when I pass them. Out of the queens you have 
sent me, I have only one left, and she is mother of 
as predacious a set of yellow rascals as ever vexed 
an apiary. They excite my admiration — some- 
times, and pointedly too. Seta pan of scraps of comb 
down anywhere, and it will soon be covered with 
bees; but after half an hour there will be no bees 
around that pan but Italians, except a few black 
bees that have the very “solidest’’ reasons for re- 
maining. Why, an Italian, to show his contempt for 
the natives, will alight in front of a black hive, and 
bite every bee that comes in. I wouldn't be at all 
surprised if they should take to waylaying the other 
bees, and just squeezing the honey right square out 
of ’em. 

But I have not told of my success yet, or, rather, 
want of it. While the Navarro man and the Hal- 
lettsville man and others were getting seven or 
eight hogsheads of extracted honey from a single 
colony every week or two, I was moping around, my 
mouth watering for a single bite. I think if they 
don’t do any better this year, I'll get out a writ of 
** rouster,”’ and eject the last rascal of ’em, They 
are worse tenants than the ** man and brother,” for 
you can get a little rent out of the darkey — some- 
times. When a man has to go round with his eyes 
swelled shut, his hands as big as hams, and his lip 
looking like a ‘*‘damaged sausage,’ he feels that a 
little pecuniary solace would beat soda as an anti- 
dote for bee-stings. 

We have had a very cold winter. This remark 
may not be original, but it is true, nevertheless. 
We had the thermometer 12° below freezing, twice. 
The fruit-trees are in bloom, as well as elm, wild 
peach, etc., and I see the bees are busy bringing in 


| may report the results to you. 





pollen; but that doesn’t interest me. I don’t like 
pollen as a diet, and I can’t sell it. Honey is whut 
I’m after, and its rhyming friend — money. I have 
a mate for Meyer's ‘*‘ moth-trap-ketch-’em- alive 
hive,’’ that rests in suchinglorious easein the fenc:- 
corner. Mine is not tenentless, however, although | 
have not sampled its sweets in going on two years. 
But my ‘‘jeremiade”’ is growing tedious. Adios, 
amigo. W. P. LAUGHTER. 
Morales, Jackson Co., Tex., March, 1883. 


Very good, friend L. I am glad you got 
up and spoke your piece. IHlere is a $5.00) 
bill placed to your credit for giving the boys 
so timely a warning, and for doing it in such 
acheerful way too. Now don’t borrow trou- 
ble, but just keep right on, let the bees 
gather pollen; and if you don’t ere long 
have cause for rejoicing, we shall have a reg- 
ular contributor for this department, and a 
good one too. 


I have received the sample copy of GLEANINGS you 
sent me, and am well pleased with it; and from now 
on you can count me a regular subscriber. I have 
had some experience in bee-keeping, but not with so 
good reports as some of your readers have had. In 
Dec., 1878, | bought two stands of bees, and in April, 
1879, they died. In 1880 I bought one swarm which 
swarmed two times, and the next winter they all 
died. I have spent $25.00 for bees and hives, and 
have not received one cent in return. I think this 
will counteract some of the reports in your paper; 
but as I see my friends have done so well, I have re- 
solved to try it again; andif I live till next winter | 
J. H. ROLWER. 


Mt. Carroll, Ill., Feb. 26, 1883. 


I thank you, friend R. When I first read 
your letter I was congratulating myself on 
having got a real good one for this depart- 
ment; but now I see that you have not been 
a subscriber until recently, and that spoils 
itall. You see, we want to get all of these 
dismal reports we can in here, from those 
who are right among our A B C scholars, 
and who are taking GLEANINGS right along. 

I have had very poor success with my bees. | 
have now four stands alive, and in good shape; but 
I have taken but very little honey from them. | 
generally have to feed themn more honey than I get 
trom them. I have them in the Simplicity hive. | 
don’t think that I shall ever succeed with them sv 
as to have any such luck as some of them claim to 
have. It may be they make from one thousand tv 
fifteen hundred pounds of honey from 4 or 5 stands, 
and increase to 18 or 20; but if they do, it is all right; 
but they look like “fish stories"’ to me. I have 
black and yellow bees, and they seemed to be very 
strong; but they can’t carry such loads of honey as 
some of those fellows in GLEANINGS claim. Well, | 
will keep my bees just to see them around, and | 
will take GLEANINGS just to see how other folks 
manage their bees, and hear the yarns they tel! 
about getting honey. So, send it along; and if | 
don’t get honey I shall have bees and GLEANINGs. 

GEORGE W. BROWN. 

Anderson, Ind., Dec. 20, 1882. 

Friend B., I should say you needed a fresh: 
supply of all three of the Christian graces: 
viz., faith, hope, and charity. Do you not’ 
Keep working, and hold on a bit, and you 
will soon see. 
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Cur Homes. 


O righteous Father, the world hath not known 
thee: but [ bave known thee, and these have I 
known that thou bast sent me.—JOHN 17: 25. 


VER and over have I felt of late that 
8) those who ignore or oppose the teach- 
Es ings of Christ our Savior do so with- 
out scarcely comprehending or understand- 
ing what it is that they do oppose. Not on- 
ly do they fail to comprehend what it is that 
Christian people want, or would do, but 
with a sort of unconscious perversity, if 
such a thing were possible, they go so very 
wide of the mark, and fail so utterly in rec- 
ognizing the work that Christianity seeks 
to do, that even the contemplation of it 
seems sometimes awful. One little circum- 


stance now comes to mind, to illustrate the | 
Several years ago, | 


point I wish to make. j 
during Mr. Moody’s labors, it was remarked 


that he on some public occasion prayed for | 


the Spiritualists. It was said they were 
greatly offended at this, and proposed, by 
way of retaliation, praying for Mr. Moody. 
The idea they seemed to have of the matter 
was, that Mr. Moody would feel greatly hurt, 
or offended, in case they should turn around 
and pray for him. 


In the first place, these people, it would | 
seem, were offended because they took it for | 


granted that Mr. Moody had, right in the 
midst of his prayer, a purpose of hitting a 


little clip at them, as he would have done | 


had he been one of some rival political 
clique, or party, and that his greatest desire 
was to have his own party succeed. Again, 
they would have it that Mr. Moody would 
feel hurt, or offended, if they should retali- 
ate by praying for him. ‘They seemed to 
have forgetten, or perhaps had never heard, 
that Mr. Moody has, all through his minis- 
try, constantly asked the prayers of praying 
people, nor did they understand that prayer 
is always for the highest good of the person 
prayed for, no matter by whom offered. 
Christ came into the world to bring ‘* peace 
on earth and good will to men,” and to 
make it plain, so that no one need misunder- 
stand, the angels heralded forth the fact 
with voices from the skies. 

A little over 400 years ago, people were 
content to live and die along the borders of 
a body of water, without any man being 
able to say what was on the other side of it ; 
or, still worse than that, until the day of 
Christopher Columbus, no man was able to 
say whether or not there was any other side 
at all, and yet all that was want.ng was sim- 
ply to sail out of sight of land and explore; 
and this, too, while a temperate clime and 
fair and favorable winds offered every facil- 
ity for such exploration. Just think of it, 
boys! If children then were like the 
children of to-day, we might imagine some 
inquiring youngster of less than a dozen 
summers saying,— 

‘* Pa, what is there over t’other side of the 
big water ?”’ 

‘**T don’t know, my boy.” 

‘* Why, pa, doesn’t anybody know ?” 


“TIT do not think anybody knows, my 
son.”’ 

“Why, don’t you think, pa, that there 
| must be ground away over there, and that 
some kind of folks live there as we do?” 
How do you suppose the father could stand 
such questioning ? I wonder if all the boys 
knew of it when it first began to be noised 
abroad, that a man had _ suggested the bold 
| project of starting out with a fleet of ships, 
/to see whether or not there wasn’t some- 
| thing in place of nothing away over beyond 
| that vast, dim, blue expanse. Did they 
| have newspapers then, and was it the ab- 
'sorbing topic of conversation? Just think 
/of it. But a few years have passed since 
| then, comparatively, and yet just because 

there is a small spot around the frozen poles 
| that man has not troden, expedition after 
| expedition has gone out, and many valuable 
| lives have been sacrificed. In this case no 
one expects any thing like a new continent, 
or « new race of people either: but it is the 
| furor for exploring unknown regions, and 
for knowing more of the earth on which we 
live. This thirst for knowledge is not con- 
fined alone to geographical matters either, 
but the whole realm of nature and thought is 
being ransacked in the same way. Every 
avenue that promises even a shadow of a 
chance for giving an insight into something 
we did not know before is canvassed in 
much the same way. Every year that 
passes witnesses some new element of na- 
| ture called in to serve man; with electricity 
| we have banished night ; with the telephone 
we have annihilated distance, and muscular 
strength is fast being relieved by new ma- 
chinery that makes hard labor a pleasant 
pastime, instead of a back-breaking drudg- 
e 








ry. 
Now, friends, is it true that all these great 
strides are confined to science and mechan- 


ics and travel? Has nothing been done 
in the way of making men better and purer, 
and more worthy of communing with God, 
who is truth and righteousness itself? I re- 
joice to think that something is being done 
in this very line. I feel sure there was nev- 
|er before a time when the profession of 
| Christianity meant so much as it does at this 

present time. I feel sure, too, there never be- 
fore was a time when only the genuine coin 
would pass current asis the casenow. Weare 
just beginning to learn that there are depths 
of wisdom in the teachings of the Savior 
that have never as yet been hardly glanced 
into, and that the uneeeates regions lying 
there yet to be opened full to the light of 
blazing noonday are beyond any thing that 
has yet been brought to light in the realms 
of science. See here:— 





Verily, verily, [ say unto you, He that believeth on 
me, the works that | do shall he do also; and great- 
er works than these shall he do; because | go unto 
my Father.—JOHN 14: 12. 


Is not that a promise? Do you believe 
any one has yet sounded the depths of all 
there is in that little verse? What are the 
conditions, and how shall we do these works 
that are even greater than Jesus himself 
did? Itis expressed in the /ittle verse very 
plainly and simply. He that believeth on me. 
While I read the words over, there comes 
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that old feeling over me again, and I want 
to read them over and over. It is easy to 
say we believe; but our actions tell more 
truly than our words whether we really be- 
lieve or not. When Moody left his situation 
in the shoe-store, and spent all the day long 
in laboring for the salvation of the street 
Arabs in Chicago, his actions showed he be- 
lieved in the Savior. He knew these lost 


ones ought to be cared for by somebody. | 


He knew that Jesus had said,— 


For I was a hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger, 


and ye took me in: naked, and ye clothed me: I was | 


sick, and ye visited me: I was in prison, and ye came 
unto me.—MArv. 25: 35, 36. 
And he believed what he said was true. 


liow wonderfully was the promise fulfilled | 
Te had, | 


in his case, in only a few months! 
in his own rough, boyish way, sought first 


the kingdom of God and his righteousness, | 
and most wonderfully had all things else | 


been added. He had lost his situation, lost 
his money, and all his little earthly store. 
God remembered him, and money was 


poured down at his feet until he had to tell | 


them he had no use for more, and asked 
them to take it away. Somebody has said 
that God is seeking opportunities to shower 
down blessings upon us, and lets them come 
just as fast as he sees he can de so, and not 
do us harm. When God saw that Moody 
was safe, that he trusted God, then could 
God trust Moody. He could trust him 
through great prosperity, and through great 
worldly praise. Are you sure, reader, God 
could trust you throughout the same ? 
God intrusted to Peter and John the 
ower of working miracles. Is there a man 
iving who could be trusted with such power 
to-day ? Can you think of any one whom 
you know, any one that you have read of, 
who could be safely intrusted with the pow- 
er Peter had to heal the sick, and not have 
it spoil him, and make him grow proud 
when it should be taken up and heralded 
right and left, as such a power would be 
nowadays ? If the one who possessed this 
power fully believed in Jesus, believed in 
im more than he believed in the power of 
money or the power of fame and praise and 
renown, of course he would be safe; but 
who is there who would stand the test of 
such an ordeal? I have many times given 
a queen to a queenless colony by simply 
dropping her on a comb separated a little 
from the rest. The glad news of a queen in 
the hive would quickly spread, and in a very 
short time all the bees would join in a regu- 
lar stampede from all parts of the hive, just 
to get near and touch, or take a look at the 
wonderful new comer. With the present 
intelligence and thirst for knowledge, I can 
readily imagine we might have about sucha 
rush from both the Old as well as New 
World, should God ever again confer on one 
human being the power that Christ and his 
followers had. Who is there that, under 
such circumstances, could preserve a sim- 
ple, unwavering trust and faith in God ? 
Have we any examples, at the present 
time, of great blessings poured out upon 
those who have or who do trust in God, or 
believe in the only begotten Son of God? 
We have, for one, Mueller, of England, who 


| commenced a few years ago asking God to 
'send him the means for putting in practice 
| his project of saving the orphans of that 
| great city of London; and although he has 
| never asked a copper of any one but God, in 
/ answer to prayer he has now received over 
four millions of dollars, and is at present al- 
most a standing miracle, showing what faith 
and trust in God will do. His greatness is 
in his simplicity. His whole life is devoted 
,and bound up in the care of those orphans, 
and his work seems to be very nearly in the 
line of that of our Savior while here upon 
earth. Mueller lives and works for them, 
having nothing of his own, and pleasing 
not himself, even as Jesus pleased not him- 
self during his sojourn here. 

Wm. E. Dodge, of New York, lately de- 

| ceased, is another instance of a man who 
lived for others, and who was greatly blessed 
with means almost unlimited. Other cases 
are coming up, and becoming more and more 
frequent, of wonderful prosperity poured out 
to those who use it for the good of their fel- 
low-men, until it really begins to seem as if 
the day were fast coming when all men 
shall agree that godliness is indeed protita- 
ble, and that selfishness and greed not only 
make their possessor unhappy, but by no 
means enable him to gain in the end in 
worldly store. 

There is another great field for explora- 
tions, and I am sometimes inclined to think 
it is as plain before our eyes as was the 
great expasne of unknown waters before the 
eyes of our fathers. I am inclined to think, 
too, that as wonderful a new world lies over 
in that direction as Columbus found when 
he pushed out boldly, in accordance with 
his ‘*belief.”” Columbus believed in land 
beyond the great sea, and his work showed 
plainly that his belief was sincere; so sin- 
cere that he trusted himself on the broad 
expanse of waters. ‘The world did not know 
America then. Jesus said, ‘‘O righteous 
Father, the world hath not known thee.” 
The world does not know God much better 
than the world then knew of that new land. 
When those who have had views of the new 
Jerusalem tell of it, the world will not then 
believe. Isitnotso? Let us trya familiar 
little text:— 

Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, and 
persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil 
against you falsely, for my sake.—MATT. 5:11. 

Ilow many believe this, as Columbus be- 
lieved in his new venture? How many are 
willing to accept it, and trust their lives on 
it? It has been before the world for centu- 
ries,and almost all men have admired it and 
recommended it. Jesus said you are to do 
right; and after having done right, you are 
to keep quiet, look happy, and be happy. 
He said you must not worry nor be troubled, 
no matter how badly wicked people act. -\ 
young minister once said he wanted religion 
enough so that when folks lied about him 
he could feel happy over it. A kind of sad 

| feeling comes over me when I think of this 
speech of his. It sounds more like the 
speech of a ery: 3 minister than of an old 
one. Itsavorsof the faith ofa new-born soul. 
| O God our Father, give us, give me that faith 


that will help us to rest trustingly on thy prom- 
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ises! Stephen had that faith. When they 
commenced stoning him, he, instead of ston- 
ing back, or instead of looking back on his 
persecutors, looked trustingly up toward 
heaven. God honored that look by causing 
the heavens to open before him. 

And they stoned Stephen, calling upon God, and 
suying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit—.ACrTs 7: 59. 

Ile lost his life; but what if he did ? 
is a small matter, when you see the heavens 
opening ready to receive you. The stones 
were raining down upon him; but even 
while crushed, bruised, and bleeding, he 
looked peaceful and happy. With his last 
breath he prayed that the sin might not be 
laid to their charge. The natural man, and 
the world, would have called down curses 
upon the heads of those who so unjustly 
persecuted him; but Stephen knew Jesus, 
and believed in him as fully as Columbus be- 
lieved inthe bright new world when he saw 
it spread out before him. 

Now, friends, there are greater things yet 
in the line of these little texts. Most of us 
think we have done a very commendable 
thing when we have endured persecution 
and abuse, and said nothing. The fires of 
passion may rage within; but if we hold on, 
and don’t say a single word back, or at least 
not a retaliating word, we think we have 
been pretty heroic. If we go further than 
this, and disarm our angry persecutor by a 
pleasant look and smiling face, we think we 
are getting to be almost a saint. Well, it is 
a pretty good thing to be able to do this, 
and it almost always makes us feel happy, 
after we have fought such a fight; but to 
the one who so thoroughly believes in God 
and the Son, there is an experience far be- 
yond all this. There is a point attainable 
by all Christians where trials and ditliculties 
bring only greater happiness. Is this mat- 
ternew to you? Read:— 

Blessed are ye, when men shall hate you, and 
when they shall separate you from their company, 
and shall reproach you, and cust Out your name as 
evil, for the Son of man’s sake, Rejoice ye in that 
day, and leup for joy: tor, behold, your reward is 
great in heaven: for in the like manner did their 
fathers unto the prophets.—LUKE 6: 22, 23. 

There it is. When you are unjustly ac- 
cused, when somebody tries to hurt you 
because you are doing right; when they 
from jealousy seek to wound you, instead of 
getting stirred up about the injustice of the 
attack, why, just be really happy, and even 
leap for joy. Do you say, ‘** Mr. Root, why 
don’t you do so?” Well, Lam trying to do 
sO 


I have got a view of that new world, just 
as Columbus got a view before he made a 


landing. I am working hard every day to 
get over into that promised land, and take 
= my family, friends, and everybody else 
along. 

Te be sure, there are conditions to these 
promises ; and if we go back and look at the 
text, we find it reads that persecution must 
come, for the Son of man’s sake. It must be 
‘or doing right, that the persecution comes. 
Wrong-doing brings trouble; but there are 
no promises for those who bring trouble on 
themselves by wrong-doing. Here is where 
the trouble comes in. The world tells the 
truth about us, and we get mad about it. 


Life | 





If there weren’t a particle of truth in it we 
might leap for joy with a very good grace; 
but the sad part of it is. that we are almost 
always at least a little guilty; if we did not 
really do that with which we were charged, 
we were guilty of being seen in a company 
that did do such things, or something of 
that sort. Perhaps appearances were against 
us, and the Bible says we are to shun even 
the appearance of evil. You see that the 
whole matter turns back on us, and we are 
again faced with the importance of living 
better lives. When you hear some one 
complain bitterly of the corruption of the 
world, you can pretty safely assume that his 
own heart needs regenerating; or, to put it 
in another way, when you feel disgusted 
with the world in general you may safely set 
itdown that wickedness and sin have ob- 
tained a lodging-place in your heart, and 
that the place to commence to reform in the 
world is right at your own door, with your 
own self. Isn’t it a happy thought, that 
God has placed every thing so conveniently 
near to each soul who wishes to make the 
world better ? Columbus had to raise mon- 
ey, and traverse great seas, before he could 
get a glimpse ot the New World; but you 
and I can find it by not so much as looking 
over the fence, for that would lead us into 
our neighbor’s garden; but we find it right 
in our own selves. ‘*For the temple oi 
God is holy, which temple ye are.’”” When 
God’s Holy Spirit comes into the heart the 
new world is tound. 

A great many people are troubled about 
what others do, or rather, perhaps, because 
they can’t do right because others hinder 
them. Ihave told you how | once suggested 
to a minister when he was complaining that 
he had been misused, that we have a prom- 
ise of a blessing when we are persecuted, 
and when people say all manner of evil 
about us. iis reply was something like this : 

‘**Oh! to be sure, my young friend, this is 
all true, anywhere within the bounds of rea- 
son ; but when people make asses of them- 
selves, that alters the case.” 

Before L answer the above, I wish to state 
that this man was a marked exception 
to ministers in general; and although a man 
of ability, and many good traits, this one 
fault of his had led him into trouble all his 
life; but now to the question before us: 
What is a Christian to do, when people 
make asses of themselves, so to speak? 
Why, he is to be very sure that he does not 
make an ass of himself also, but rather, to 
show by our demeanor that we believe in 
the promises 1 have quoted, and that we are 
looking to God for guidance, waiting for 
him, it may be, to point out the way for us 
to act, and, above all the rest, should we 
show by look and act that we know God, 
and feel his presence near. If we do thiswe 
need have no fear at all of what the world 
may do; and, in fact, we have only one 
thing to fear in this whole universe, and 
this one thing is the perversity of our own 
hearts. ‘The fear of God is the beginning 
of wisdom.”’ 

Why, my friends, it is discovering a new 
world, and moving over into it, when we 
can realize that it is our privilege to stand 
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so near to God that no one can by any twist 
or crook crowd us away from him. 1 know 
I don’t do it always, but I have beautiful 


soul-thrilling glimpses of that promised land | 


now and then, and I rejoice to think that 


nishing such nice honey. Not only that, but 
study how you can do him little favors that 
you know will please him. Put it continu- 
ally this way: ** Well, now that is a real good 
sort of a fellow, and he has really paid me a 


they come oftener than they did, as the / good price for my swarm of bees; although 


gy pass by. If it were not that it looked 
ike boasting, I do not know but that I 
should like to say 1 haven’t had a real old- 
fashioned spell of drawing down my face, 


and feeling cross and dismal, for a good long | 
| 


while. See how the little verse of my old 
favorite hymn fits in right here:— 
Man may troublejand distress me; 
T’will but drive me to thy breast; 
Life with trials hard may press me, 
Heaven will bring me sweeter rest. 
Oh! ’tis not in grief to harm me, 
While thy love is left to me; 
Oh! ’twere not in joy to charm me, 
Were that joy unmixed with thee. 


You see, it sums up like this: If unjust 
persecution only makes you happier, the 
only real trouble you can have in this world 
is the troubles you bring on yourself by 
your own sins ; and therefore, if your life is 
one constant effort to serve God, your life 
should be one constant day of peace and re- 
joicing. 

Now, at the risk of having some one say 
I am bragging again, I want to tell you of | 


some discoveries I have been making of late. | 


'don’t mean you shall give presents, or give 
/& man something he didn't pay for. 
'know I don’t believe .n presents at all. 


| Just do every thing well you undertake to do. 
| 


he bought them just as they are, and didn't 
say a word about the paint being worn off 
the hive, I will just paint it over new, before 
I take it over.’ In every thing you do in 
life, get out of your own shoes, and try to 
stand in the other man’s. If you enjoy fun 
or a joke, here is a wide field for you. Sur- 
prise every one you have deal with, by 
something of the kind he didn’t expect. | 


You 
Where transactions come about that leave 


room for argument or discussion as to what 
would be just, fair, or right in the matter, 


| rejoice because it gives you an opportunity 
of showing your customer that you do truly 


| love him, and feel for his interests. So 
of you may object to this advice, by saying 


Some 


you can’t afford it. Why, my friend, I am 
giving it to you as a wonderful discovery 
for making money. Columbus would never 
have found the New World at all, had he 


One especially is a plan for making money. | not pushed boldly clear out of sight of land. 


There is one funny feature about it, too, | 


Well, [ tell you, you will make money by 


and that is, that there is no danger of so | pushing clear out of sight of selfishness, and 


many going into it that it will be overdone. | 


You might almost think I had something to | 


sell, by the way I start out; but it isn’t | 
any thing to sell atall. It doesn’t take any 

capital to start with. There, I have put my | 
foot into it again, haven’t 1? for that | 


is just the way all the circulars wanting | 


agents read. Well, I can’t help it if it does | 
sound so, and so I will just go on and try to 
explain what [ mean. We are working-peo- | 
ple, all of us; we are in business of some | 
kind. We are all working for somebody, or | 
serving some one. With nearly all of us_ 
there is some sort of an agreement as to) 
what pay we shall have. If there isn’t such | 
an agreement, there ought to be. Don’t | 
leave things loose, 1 pray you; have all the 
conditions well understood. Morethan that, 
make the best bargain for your services you 
can. I don’t like any to work for me who 
don’t care what they get. In one sense, I 
like to see people want lots of things. I 
like to see them want good pay too. Well, 
having got this all fixed, we are now ready 
for the secret, or for my little discovery, if 
you will let me call itso. It is to cultivate 
a feeling of love, friendship, and esteem for 
the one you are working for. If he isn’t 
lovable, there is the greater discovery in 
store for you. If he is old and cross and 
stingy, you have some of the obstacles 
before you that Columbus had. You see, 
you have got something to pray about. Ask 
God, on bended knees, to help you to see 
something good and lovable in him whom 
you have a almost hated. Now, don’t 
let it be all talk and prayer, but let your ac- | 
tions show you feel all of this. If itis the | 
man you sell your honey to, cultivate a feel- 
ing of gratitude to him for buying 
your honey. If it is a-man who sells you 





honey, try to feel grateful to him for fur- 


working for the interests of the other man 
with whom you are dealing. 

For whosoever wi:l save his life shall lose it: 
and whosoever will lose his life tor my sake shall 
tind it.—MATT. 16:25 

When one has many things to sell, it is 
now customary to get out a price list of the 
goods. ‘This price list is a common ground 
on which the buyer and seller meet. (ne 
asks so much, and the other agrees to pay so 
much. Well, when this price list comes in- 
to actual business, a great many unforseen 


| points come up that are likely to lead to dif- 


ficulties and wrangles. The buyer inter- 
prets them to his advantage, and the seller, 


| on the other hand, to his own interest. Now. 


suppose we reverse all this. Suppose the 
one who sends out the price list, after fixing 
his prices, welcomes his customers as lie 
would somebody he was under obligation to, 
and to whom he was anxious to do a favor; 
suppose he said to himself, ‘* Well, now, it 
would not do to give this kind friend things 
right out, but I will just study his order 
over, see how much the price list will allow 
me to do for him, in strict consistence with 
its readings.’’ My friends, what do you sup- 
ose would be the result? Not only would 
iis face beam all the day long with love to 


| God and love to his fellow-men, but (other 


things being equal, mind you), his business 
would soon extend to every part of the civi- 
lized world, and all men would delight to do 
him honor. 

I will mention only one more opening for 
exploring into this new world to-day. It is 
having more confidence in our fellow-men. 
I do not mean indiscriminate trusting of 
everybody who asks for credit. but I mean 
trusting people intelligently. How often do 
I see good honest hearts pained by harsli 
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ways and even words. I feel like saying, 
* Why, bless your heart, my friend, this 
brother would not for the world take a cop- 
per of your money.” I take real comfort in 
telling such a one, ‘‘ Now, look here, old 
friend, here is some money; just you take 
it and use what you need, and pay me when- 
ever it comes handy.”’ 1 know this is a lit- 
tle dangerous advice to give; for the one to 
whom you give the money must not only be 
honest, but wise and careful withal. Great 
harm may be done by using money unwisely. 
Ilere are a couple of sentences that came in 
a letter yesterday : — 


I am astonished that you trust perfect strangers, 
in the manner you have me, with yourmoney. You 
must possess unlimited faith in erring humanity. 


I liked, and still I would have to get up and leave 
where it was. I carried a small stone in my pocket 
for a year or more, aod it was in my mouth the greater 
part of the time. But the Lord helps those who call 
on him, believing. I used it, I think, from the time 
I was 10 years of age. Bless God, who giveth the 
victory over all sin; for the use of tobacco is a sin, 
as much as cursing or drinking or taking the name 
of the Lord in vain. Do not think that there were 
no foes to face. I had to fight it out, and I con- 
quered. WhenI caught aswarm of bees last Aug- 
ust I thought, after reading **Quinby on the Bee,’’ 
that I would use a little smoke; but then I said, bees 
can go where they came from, before I use the pipe 
again. You sent me a smoker. Friend Root, I do 
not think Iam entitled to it, for doing what was 





My faith is in God, ay good friend ; and 
through good men, with honest purposes in 
their hearts, I see God. I felt satisfied, 


from the tone of the letter you wrote, that | 


you were conscientious, and you see I was not 
mistaken. I know of the wickedness and 


sin there is in the world; but I know, too, | 


thank God, that there is something godlike 
and noble in almost every breast. 1t may 
have lain long years unseen and dormant, 
but it is there still; and to us has God given 
the great and glorious work of lifting, cheer- 
ing, encouraging, and helping each other. 


I have declared unto them thy name, and will de- | 


clare it.—JOHN 17:26. 


dobacco Column. 








ANOTHER WITNESS. 
HAVE just finished reading an excellent work on 


tobacco, by Dr. Alcott, and send it to you by to- | 
day’s mail, thinking (if you have not already | 
read it) that you might like to see it. I have been | 


an inveterate smoker and chewer for a good many 
years. I have often felt the bad effects of the weed, 
but never tried to break myself of the habit until I 
began to read so much about it in GLEANINGS. I 
thought I would first try to break myself of the 
habit, and, if I succeeded, to let you know, as you 
seem to take so much interest in the cause. I think 
I can now safely say that I am cured, having not used 
tobacco in any form since the 7th of Dec., 1882. I 


will also say, that I feel 50 per cent better for having | 


stopped, and I am goirgto try to get allof my friends 
to try the same experiment. R, CUYLER. 

Rapidan Sta., Va., March 11, 1883. 

Thanks for the little book, friend C., and 
thanks be to God that you have succeeded 
so well in breaking away from the thralldom 
of tobacco. 


FRIEND ROSS’ EXPERIENCE. 

Twelve years ago this June, on the evening of the 
lst of the month, all my family being in bed, I was 
going to have a good smoke; before retiring for the 
night, my eye caught hold of these words: *‘ The ef- 
fects of Tobacco.” I read it througb, and then took 
the pipe out of my mouth, and said, ‘‘ By the help 
of God you never will goin again.”’ I could not be 
clean in God’s sight for using it; and the more I 
looked at myself, the filthier I was. I promised 
God, by his help, that I never would use it again, 
and he helped me through. It was 12 months be- 
fore I got over it; in cold wet weather the smell of it 


right. I thank God that I have no more hankering 
for tobacco now than if I never used it. 

The man who leaves off tobacco must watch and 
fight and pray; the battle ne’er give o’er; renew it 
| every day, and ask the good Lord for help and 
| strength to overcome all temptations, and he will, I 
hope, give it. DAVID Ross. 

Ibaton, Kan., March 21, 1883. 


| If this reaches you before you ship the box of 
| goods I ordered, you can send me a Clark’s smoker. 
| I have concluded to give up the use of tobacco, aft- 
| er having used it almost incessantly for more than 
| 20 years. If lever use it again I[ will pay for two 
smokers. S. L. TAYLOR. 
| Knob Noster, Mo., March 9, 183. 
ONE WAY TO CELEBRATE THE INTRODUCTION OF A 
QUEEN. 

| Ihave been a slave to the weed for 21 years. I be- 
| gan its bad habit in the army, from hunger. We 
| were out of rations for two days; but on August 28, 
1882, I safely introduced my first Italian queen. I 
felt so big I took the tobacco and tossed it into the 
mud. I would not ask for a smoker, but I had bad 
| luck with the one I got of you. The spring broke. 
| [think a smoker as a prize will help me to keep the 
| pledge; and if I ever use tobacco again I will pay 
| you $1.00 for the use of your smoker. I will do alll 
can to induce others to quit its use. 

Somerset, Pa., Feb. 26, 1883. A. H. Huston. 


oo , $9 
Remindery, 

| Or Department for duties to be attended to 
: this month. 








Sf OOK out now for the bees. Very often 
more are lost from spring dwindling 
during the month of May, thanany oth- 

er month in the year. As we often have 
heavy winds at this season, a windbreak is 
| very important. If they have not yet found 
'natural pollen, I would feed them rye meal, 
| or othér substitute for pollen. If you are 
| far enough away from other bees, I would 
| also feed in open air. Manage it some way 
/ so no bees will be induced to fly out in un- 
| seasonable weather, and get chilled and lost. 
| Every bee counts,now. If you feed outside, 
| feed 7 as much as will be taken the same 
| day, and that before night, or before it gets 

so cool the bees can’t fly. We use the groov- 

ed board for open-air feeding. If other bees 
| are near so you are obliged to feed inside of 
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the hive, I think I should use the Good can- 
dy. As bees often need water as well as 
feed, in some respects the very thin syrup is 
preferable. If the bees seem in any way 
feeble or diseased, I should use thin syrup 
made of granulated sugar. Strong, healthy 
stocks may be fed at this season of the year 
any thing they will take. Last year, during 
May and June, we fed large quantities of the 
poorest kind of maple sugar, without detri- 
ment. Unless the bees have a very large 
quantity stored in the hive, I should feed reg- 
ularly at all times when they are not gath- 
ering honey from the fields. The reports 
for last year have been stronger than ever 
before in favor of heavy and regular feed. 
Many who fed clear along into July, with 
almost no hope of any honey crop, afterward 
secured wonderful crops. 

Now to sum up, don’t let your bees starve 
for lack of food; and remember that any 
kind of cheap food that they will take will 
answer for warm weather. Always endeav- 
or to feed intelligently; that is, feed in such 
a way that the colony will be thriving, and 
building up a little every day ; feed about as 
they get it naturally, to do most good. 
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And whatsoever ve do, do it heartily, as unto the Lord, and 
not unto men.—CoL, 3:23. 


WE have to-day, the 29th of March, 5052 subscrib- 
ers, for which we are very thankful. 














WE are sorry to say, our engraver has not finished 
friend Muth’s picture, so we shall have to keep it 
untilnext month,  —s___" 

. ALSIKE CLOVER-SEED. 

We have an abundant supply of choice seed, which 
we can send by return mail, express, or freight, at 
prices as given in March JUVENILE. 


Many of the friends are ordering heavy goods by 
express; but when we send them so, they complain 
bitterly of the charges. Please bear in mind that 
heavy goods should always go by freight. 


Our A BC book is having a larger sale than ever 
before. An edition of 1440, although almost just out 
of the press, as it would seem, is so nearly exhuust- 
ed that we are obliged to commence at once on an- 
other larger edition. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the severe winter, the bees 
have wintered unusually well, as a general thing. 
A few, it is true, report heavy losses, but they are 
few comparatively. Among these few we shall have 
to be classed. Out of 185 prepared for winter in the 
fall, we have now less than 85 good colonies left. 
They didn’t have a particle of grape sugar either, 
but they were all used for queening during the 
whole of last season. 








WE shall, in a few days, have a large supply of 
Cook’s new “Manual.” It has been recently re- 
written, revised, and enlarged. We can furnish it 
at wholesale and retail in any quantity. The price 
is the same as for our A BC book. 


WE are getting wax so plentifully for 35 cts. cash 
or 37 cts. trade, that we are inclined to think further 
advances on foundation will not be found necessary. 
We have now over 2 tons of nice wax in stock, and 
more is coming daily. I am very glac to say 80, for 
I do dislike advancing prices. 


WANTED, SEEDS OF FIGWORT, OR SIMPSON HONEY- 
PLANT. 

IF any of our friends have any of the above, please 
let us know at once what they will take for it. At 
present writing we can’t report in regard to the 
roots, because they are not up yet. The frost is not 
out of the ground with ua. 


A GREETING to you all, dear friends! I am now 
speaking to you for the first time by means of the 
short-hand system, sitting back in my chair at ease, 
and gazing around the oflice in the meanwhile. A)! 
that troubles me now is, that it seen’; so easy that I 
fear I shall occupy too much space by talking too 
long. 

IN making orders, please be explicit as to what 
you wish. A lady sent us an order yesterday, say- 
ing: “Send me boxes, with the necessary trim- 
mings, for the $15 00 inclosed.’”’ We presume she 
wanted hives; but the next question is, What hives? 
And as she wants the goods at once, delays and dis- 
appointment are almost inevitable. 


DOLLAR QUEENS. 

For all received before the 15th, we will pay $1.25 
each. We will furnish them to the friends who wish 
to buy, for $2.00, and we hope to send them by re- 
turn mail, as is our custom. If any of the friends 
think the above too large a margin for taking risks, 
furnishing cages and paying postage, we are willing 
to let them try it. 


Our friend Geo. Grimm has recently ordered from 
this office the following, relative to candied honey. 
It is so “‘ to the point”’ that we here insert it for the 


benefit of our readers. Wecan furnish these labels, 
gummed or ungummed, with your own name and 
address, for 75 cts. per 500; $1.00 per 1000, or $7.50 per 


10,000. 
asese 


TAKE NOTICE.—As manufactured adulterated 
honey can not be made to imitate the granulation or 
“candying’’ of pare honey, granulation has been 
found to be the only ready test of pure honey. I there- 
fore do not ship extracted honey before it is thorough- 
ly granulated by cold weather: and I W.RRANT every 
pomne of honey put up and shipped by ne io be abso- 

utely pure honey as collected from the blossoms by the 
bees. To restore to the liquid form and retain its orig- 
inal honey flavor, set can in warm water and remove 
cover, but do not heat honey to boiling-point. Let cool 


before using. CEO. GRIMM, Jefferson, Wis. 


cocae 
seses 




















ODD-SIZED GOODS. 

As the busy season approaches, we have the same 
troubles again with odd-sized goods. For instance, 
a few days ago we received an order for 50 Simplici- 
ty hives, made to take American frames. In the 
first place, we had to sort the lumber to get boards 
of a different width from those we generally use. 
Then all the machinery had to be changed. After 
we got them all done, by mistake the rabbets had 
been cut in the sides instead of the ends. When it 
came to packing them up, the packers had trouble, 
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because they were unused to the odd sizes. New 
crating had to be eut for the packages; several de- 
jays and expensive misunderstanding; occurred, 
which would not have happened had we been going 
along with our every-day work. Besides this the 
jumber did not come out right, anda few more had 
to be made to make up the exact number required. 
A friend wanted a lot of frames the old-fashioned 
way—sawed pieces without dovetailing. As there 
was much less work on them, of course he would 
expect them to be made much cheaper than our reg- 
ular goods. Now, our regular frames are made on 
machinery always kept properly adjusted, and the 
strips are sawed on a gang-saw, four pieces at a 
time. These for the special order being required of 
different thickness, must be sawed in the old way, 
one atatime. The result was, that the material for 
these frames, made of plain, simple sticks, cost us 
twice as much as our regular goods. Yet our cus- 
tomer will likely be displeased unless we make them 
at a less price, because they looked so much cheap- 
er. Again: If any pieces are left they would be 
simply kindling-wood, made of goed nice lumber, 
because we should have no possible use for the rem- 
nants. In making regular goods, of course there 
arenoremnants. Do you see the moral, friends? 
and will you have charity when we charge you what 
seems to be exorbitant prices for making things 10 
order after your own fancy? 








CONVENTION NOTICES. . 


WESTERN BEE-KEEPERS'’ ASSOCIATION. 

The semi-annual meeting of this association will 
be held ut Independence, Jackson Co., Mo.,on the 
4th Saturday (28th) of April, 1883, at 10 o’clock A.M. 
Papers prepared forthe occasion by the President 
and Secretary and others will be read, and matters 
of general interest to bee-keepers discussed. <A 
general attendance of persons interested in bee cul- 
ture is requested. The present membership of this 
ae control two thousand colonies of bees. 

. A. NELSON, Pres’t, S. W. SALISBURY, Sec’y, 

Wyandotte, Kansas. “Kansas City, Missouri. 


The Boone County Bee-Keepers’ association will 
meet in the city of Lebanon, April 7, 1883. 
Whitestown, Ind. 8S. H. LANE, See. 


The Central Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association 
hoids its spring convention at Lansing, in the State 
Capitol Building on Tuesday, April 17, 1883, at 9 A. M. 

North Lansing, Mich. 3. N. Woop, See. 


The Eastern Michigan Ree-Keepers’ Society will 
hold its annual meeting in Detroit, April 3, in Ab- 
strsct Hall. commencing at 10 A. M. 

Detroit, Mich. A. B. WEED, Sec. 

The spring meeting of the Cortland Union Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will be held in Cortland, N. Y., 
on Tuesday, May 8, — at 10 o’clock A.M.,in the 
rooms of the Y. M. C. M.C. BEAN, Sec. 

McGrawville, N. Y.. eek 20, 1883. 

The Western Bee- -Keepers’ “Association meets at 
Independence, Mo., Apr. 28, ~ 

. W. SALISBURY, Sec. 


The Bee-Keepers’ Association of South-Eastern 
Michigan will hold its spring meeting at Adrian (in- 
stead of Jackson), on Wednesday. April 18, 1883. All 
who are interested in bee-keeping. or are fond of 
honey, are invited to attend, or send essays. papers, 
or any implements useful in the apiary. The place 
of meeting will be announced in the local papers. 

H. C. MARKHAM, Sec. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., March 15, 1889. 





The Tuscarawas Valley Bee-Keepers’ Association 
hold their next regular meeting at City Hall, Co- 
shocton, O., on womegetag, May 2, 1883, at 10 o ‘olock 


A.M. Come everybody. 
Clarks, O, J. A. BUCKLEW, Sec. 


CIRCULARS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga., has sent us a 20- 
page price list of supplies from the P. omono Apiaries, includ- 
ng bees and queens. Speaking of the new races of bees, friend 
B. says: “The Cyprian and Syrian (Holy-Land) bees are only 
varieties of the species Spe Melitica. I have bred both these 
varieties, and have studied their physical characteristics and 
peculiarities, and am satisfied that the Syrian is the original 
typical bee of the species Apis Melifica. In this I am not only 
sustained by sacred history, but also by the geographical dis- 
tribution of the honey-bee. 

F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, IJl., sends out a very 
pretty 16-page — list, 546 x 3%. Friend Snell is modestly 
resenting the Eclipse hive for public favor. He also deals in 
lives, extractors, etc. 

E. Kretchmer, Coburg, Towa, has ~ amma us his 18- 
| page catalogue of bees, queens, ete.; 514 x 4 

W.S. Cauthen, Pleasant Hill, Ss. c., issues a l-page 
price list of Italian bees and queens; oo) x5 

W. W. Cary & Son, Coleraine, Mass., send out a 14- 

age list of Italian and Albino bees and apiarian supp “pong ete. 

‘riends Cary claim to be the *‘ pioneer apiarians ’’ of New Eng- 
land, and are certainly up to the times. The presswork ‘s well 
done, which is more than can be said for the compositor’s part. 

J.T. Parent, Chariton, N. Y., issues a 4-page list of 
bees and apiarian supplies in general, excepting pag Friend 
P. thinks hybrids preferable to either race pure, for his locality. 

B. Davidson, Uxbridge. Ont., Can., sends us a 10- 
page list of hives, extractors, fanning-mills, ete. 

Bright Bros... Mazeppa, Minn., have printed and 
mailed us a neat 20-page price list of apiarian fixings; 6x 4. 

J. P. Moore, Morgan, Ky., has sent out a 1-page 
list of bees and queens; 5 x 7. 

Wm. Little, Marissa, Ill., sends us a postal-card 
circular of Italian bees. 

James A. Nelson, Wyandott, Kan., mails a 4-page 
prite list of queens, fdn., ete.: 3x5. Friend N. sends a piece of 

1is fdn., instead of simply printing it. 

T. S. Hall. Kirby’s Creek, Ala., has sent us a nice 
16-page list of bees, queens, etc., from his “ Sand Mountain ’’ 
Apiary. 

Cc. 6. Vaughn. Columbia, Tenn., has sent us a 2- 
page list of queens, bees, etc.; 8x 5, 

We have just printed for J. Fi Reed, Orleans, Ind., 
a = list of bees, queens, poultry, ete.; 54% x 3M. 

. F. Williams, New Philadelphia, O.. has just re- 
ce a d from our job rooms # 1-page price list of Italian queens 
and apiarian supplies; 11 x 7. 

Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Ia., is out with a 4-page 
list of bees, queens, fdn., etc. This also bears our imprint, and 
is 5 x 3% in size. 

8. D. McLean, Columbia, Tenn., has sent us a very 
pretty postal-card circular of Italian bees. 

Wm. Ballantine & Son, Sago, O., have mailed us a 
circular of bees, queens, and supplies; 5 x ll. 

J.H. Woodworth & Co., West Williamsfield, Obio, 
have sent us their catalogue ot bee-keepers’ supplies; 844 x 614. 

The Modei Bee-hive Co.. West Philadelphia, Pa., 
have sent us a postal-card list of apiarian supplies. 

B. F. Carroll, Dresden, Texas, has mailed us a very 
neat 1-page price list of Cyprian bees and apiarian fixings. 

MRS. LIZZIE COTTON’S CIRCULAR. 

Iam being asked my opinion of the new circulars Mrs. Cot- 
ton is again sending out quite plentifully. The statements she 
makes, and the prices she charges for the goods she sends out, 
would, in my opinion, forbid her being classed with our regu- 
lar supply dealers, to say nothing of the strings of complaints 
against her that have filled our bee journals for years past. 











65 5 KiNDS, 40c. Fine best va- 
rieties Cabbage, mixed in one 
package, 5c; also five best kinds 
each of Carrot, Cucumber, Let- 


tuce, Onion, Come and Tomato, at 5c each; one 
large package of 30 choice kinds of Flower Seeds, 10 
cts. Parties sending $1.00 before May 15th will re- 
ceive all the above by return mail, and one Italian 
Queen in July. Send for price list of Seeds. I also 
renew my offer in March No., which see. 

J. G. LEHDE, Gardenville, Erie Co., N. Y. 


BASSWOOD-TREES OF ALL SIZES, AND 


ITALIAN BEES EARLY in THE SEASON. 


ALSO QUEENS AND BEES BY THE POUND. 





Basswoo PEPOONL TONNE sis vivo cb veces sceene 10 ets. each. 
Le _) Sara ead thal p ah écta. “* 

“ FD Rs BOG s. ss sis davbebes $2.00 per 100. 

she * foot, $1.25 per 100; $8.00 per 1000. 


Last chanee: send for prices. 
3d_—sA«Y XW. CHENEY, KANAWHA FALLS, FAY. €0., W. VA. 


BOX-ELDERS. 


From 6 to 12 inches high, $1.00 per 100, by mail; 25 
om, by express; 12 to 18 inches nigh, by mail, $1.50; 








by expreni 40 ots. per 100. 
MILO SMITH, Greenwood, Polk Co., Iowa. 
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THE NEW IMPROVED 
STEAM POWER 


Comb Foundation Factory. 


CHAS. OLM, Proprietor, 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN. 
THE BEST WORK AND LOWEST PRICE. 
PURE YELLOW BEESWAX IS WARRANTED. SEZND FOR 
SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST. 3tfd 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Italian Bees bv the pound, nucleus, or colony. 
Queens furnish: 4 when desired. Five per cent dis- 
count on A. I. Kuuxn's prices. For particulars, ad- 
dress 
4-6d E. L & PERKINS, Jefferson, Greene Co., Iowa. 


L. E, MERGER, 


—OF— 


' yy é 

LENOX, IOWA, 
Breeds Pure Italian Bees and Queens for sale; Man- 
ufactures the Root Chaff Hive, the Standard Lang- 
stroth Hive, and the Mercer Chaff Hive. Sections, 
dovetailed or all-in-one-piece. Ifurnish every thing 
needed torun a first-class apiary. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, or money refunded. Circular and price Mer 
free. 4-5 


END postal for my 20-page price list of Italian, 
Cyprian, and Holy-Land Bees, Nuclei, Queens, 
and Apiarian Supplies. 
‘tid H. H. BROWN, Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


20 ITALIAN TESTED QUEENS 


at $1.50 each, if sent in April, from the apiary of 
Henry Steckler. October raising, 1882. Imported 
mother; safe arr = - Sree 

.& A. G. SHAW 
4d yf Ey ‘Parish, La. 


FOR FULL COLONIES OF 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS, 


4-64 TWO AND THREE-FRAME NUCLEI, 
Address P. F . RHODS, NEW CASTLE, HENRY CO., INDIANA. 


Gece RASPBERRY PLANTS 


First-class Plants. warranted true to name, only 
$1.25 per 100, or $10.50 per 1000, by freight or express; 
or 50 cts. per er; by mail, postpaid. Also pure-bred 
3 Rock —. Circulars free. Address 

8. P. YODER, Vistula, Elkhart Co., Ind. 


ANE-PIECE SECTIONS a specialty. Pound size, $1.50 
per 1000; L. hives, 50c each. Circular free. 
2-6d B. WALKER & Co. ie Capac, St. Clair Co., Mich. 


28 Pages, 50c. per year. 
SPECIMEN COPY FREE 

2-4d A. G. HILL, Kendallville, Ind. : 
PATENT FON. MILLS. 


6-inch, $10. 00. 
C. PELHAM, Maysville, Ky. 


JUST OUT! 


New Circular. and price list of Bees, Queens, and 
STENCILS for bee-keepers’ use. 4-9d 
J08. M. BROOES, _ COLUMBUS, BARTEOLOMEW C0., INDIANA. 
10 ‘colonies “of Italian 
e and hybrid bees in 
American 9-frame hives, $5.50 per colony, delivered 
at express office at Howard Lake. Minn. 
4d AUL SCHLAGEL, Victor, Wright Co., Minn. 








HOLY - LAND 
CYPRIAN QUEENS 


AND 


Farm Implements! 


I have a fine lot of pure Holy-Land and Cyprian 
queens which I will sell for one-fourth more than 
Root sells his Italians. Also a tew pure Albinos; 
they are light-colored, and very gentle. 

I keep on hand, and can sbip trom the factories 
where made, a stock of Farm Implements, a two- 
horse corn-planter, with drill attachment; one-horse 
corn-drills that will plant in hills; a steel-toothed 
harrow in three sections, with lever to clear from 
trash, or pass over obstacles: spring-tooth harrows; 
common harrows. with 40 or 50 teeth; sulkey hay- 
rakes; sulkey cultivators, plow-sulkeys, etc. Send 
for Circular. 


H. B. HARRINGTON, Medina, 0 


4-FRAME NUCLEUS, 


I have so many orders booked for nuclei that I 
would urge those anticipating to order from me to 
do so this month,asIam afraid I shall not have 
enough bees and queens to fill orders promptly, if 
aaa come in as they have lately. 

P.L. VIALLON, Bay ou Goula, La. 


Wanted to Exchange, 


A hive of pure Italian Bees in Simplicity hive for 
FINE poultry of any of the following breeds: “ Bol- 
ton Grays,” “Scotch Grays.” or * B. B. Red Games.” 

Address SILAS tl. HICKOK, 
Box 268, Bethel, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


LOO 


Colonies of PURE ITALIAN BEES for sale cheap. 
Queens all bred from imported mothers. Send for 
circular. Cc. C. VAUGHN, Columbia, Tenn. 4-5d 


FOR SALE! 


200 or 300 colonies of Italian Bees in Lang- 
stroth bives in good condition. Price. single eslony, 
$6.50; 10 or more, $6.00 per colony. Hybrids, 50 cts. 
less. 1 will guarantee safe arrival. 

5d C. GRIMM, Jefferson, Wis. 
1883. 


ITALIAN QUEENS! 1883. 


Still they go! Bees for business now ready to 
ship. Send for our new circular of Queens, Full 
Colonies and Nuclei. It tells how to introduce 


queen 
4d TS - HALL, Kirby’ 8 Creek, Jackson Co., Ala. 











To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


Before purchasing elsewhere. It contains illustra- 
tions and descriptions of every thing new and desir- 
able in an apiary, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICE 


Italian Queens and Bees, 
J.C. SAYLES, 
Hartford, Washington Co., Wis. 
EES AND QUEENS FROM MY APIARIES. 


QUEENS AND NUCLEI IN SEASON, 
Circular on n application. 


1-6d 


3tfd 


J. H. ROBERTSON, PEWAMO, Ionia Co., MICH. 
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WANTED. 


ORDERS FOR EARLY ITALIAN QUEENS! 


Three fine imported queens, to breed from, and 80 
colonies of Italian bees. All will be devoted to 
queen-rearing. Single queen, $1.00; I! for $10.00. 
send for catalogue of Bee ‘“tixin’s.”” Beeswax 
wanted. J.S. TADLOCK, 

». 12d Box 42, Laing, Caldwell Co., Texas. 


HIVES, SECTIONS, &c, 


eee. Simplicity, and other il 


i a AOR) 


The Lewis One-Piece Section. V groove. 
ios 


E 7 iE 
ee --——-. Sa eee 


The Lewis Two-Piece Sections. V groove. 

We make the one-piece, two-piece, or four-piece 
dovetailed or nailed Sections, any size. trom half- 
pound to 6x6x2 inches, or any other SUPPLIES for 
Bee-Keepers, made of wood. 
ii4x444 of any of the above kinds of sections, - 50 
All other sizes, larger to 6x6, - - - 00 
Half-pound sections, - - - - - - ‘ 50 

Send for Price List and illustrations of our NEW 
HIVE for comb honey — something new, just out. 
Price Lists will be sent only to . 4; that write for 
them 7 B. LEWIS, 

Watertown, Jeff. Co., Wis., Feb. 1883. 2tfd 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


FOR THE SALE AND MANUFACTURE OF 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Root’s Simplicity, and V. D.-N. hives, frames, sec- 
tions, foundation, etc.; Italian queens and early 4- 
frame nuclei a specialty. See advertisement in Jan- 
uary, 1883, GLEANINGS; and for further particulars, 
send for my Illustrated Catalogue. 

25 cents cash, or 27 cents trade paid for beeswax. 
ottd P. L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 


es COLONIES, NUCLEI, AND QUEENS, 
¢ 4) FOR SALE CHEAP. 

ea) For terms, address 

ral 2 
































jem 
®D 
® 


Ss. D. MNecIiULANn. 
ag, COLUMBIA, TENN. 
E. T. LEWIS & CO., TOLEDO, onI0, 
Manufacturers of the U. S: Standard Honey-Extract- 
or (new improvements), and all other Apiarian 
Supplies. Send for circular. ltfd 


VON DORN'S FOUNDATION 


GIVES SATISFACTION, 
Recommendation: 300 per cent increase in sales in 
1882. aaah a WANTED. Send for circular. 
stfd M,C. VON DORN, 820 S. 4v3., OMAHA, NEB. 








oR SALE.—Sixty colonies of Italian Rees, in 
10x11 Gallup — with fixtures, $6.50. If 

taken at mv aplarv. $6.00. 

3d JULIUS FROSCH, Elmore, Ottawa Co., O. 


| 
} 


| er. 








DADANTS FOUNDATION. 


--—UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. — 


Nothing is better; your fdn. suits exactly. 
Cincinnati, O., Oct. 23, 1882 Cuas. F. Mura. 
The finest and brightest I ever saw. 
Adamsville, O., March, 1882. GREEN R. SHIRER. 
Best I have used; no breaking down; bees take it 
readily. W. B. SPENCE, Sidney, Ohio, Aug. 31, 1582. 
I like it better than any offered by dealers. 
Baltimore, Md.. Jan. 24, 1882. C. H. LAKE, 
It is the nicest I have used. D. KEYES. 
Louisville, Ky., June 20, 1882. 
It is the best I ever saw. 
Racine, Wis., July 19, 1882. 
Willing to pay 2 cts. per lb. more than for any I 
have seen. F. WILCOX, Mauston, Wis., Mar. 23, 1882. 
The most perfect article that | have seen. 
Christianburg, Ky G. W. DEMAREE, 
Very well satisfied. Bees worked on it finely. 
Avon, St. Genevieve Co., Mo. Wa. BLoom. 
Have used about 75 lbs. from , but I prefer 
yours. Rev. W. BALLANTINE, Sago, Ohio. 
Your foundation is the best. J. W. PORTER. 
Charlottesville, Va., March 25, 1882, 
The nicest I ever received. H. W. FuNK. 
Bloomington, Ul. 
Your fdn. beats them all. Bees draw it out fast- 
Jos. CROWDEN, Remington, Ind. 
Ahead of any fdn. maker of ~ Neg 
Borodino. N. Y. . M. DOOLITTLE. 
1 concluded to send to you, po if express is 
higher. Council Grove, Kan. D. T. NORTON. 
I never saw any nicer. G. TISDALE. 
Westfield, N. Y., March 31, 1882. 
Better than any I have ever had. J. B. MASON. 
Mechanic’s Falls, Me 
Well pleased with the foundation. 
Council Bend, Ark. GEO. B. PETERS. 


We are working on a new set of machinery 
made expressly for us. But, friends, remember that, 
to fill all the orders, we need wax; and if you have 
some, please write us. We will pay a high price for 
it. Send for our retail or wholesale circular, with 
samples free. big sell also colonies, gen and 
supplies. CHAS. DADANT & | SON, 
cain HAMILTON, ARCOUS. ©O., TLL 


GEO. WusTUM. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR. 


Early Wtallan & Cyprian =. 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- 
nies. For quality and purity, my stock of bees can 
not be excelled in the United States. I make a 
specialty of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. 
Try it.- If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, 
send for my new Circular, containing directions for 
introducing Tee remarks on the new races of 
Bees, &c. Address 
itfd DR. J. P. H. BROWN, inde ene Ga. 


For Sale. Bees, Queens, Extractors, Bee 
Books, and Supplies. Address OTTO KLEINOW, 
sti opposite Fort Wayne, Detroit, Mich. 


Colonies and Nuclei of Italian 


FOR SALE! 


QUEENS, BEES, COLONIES, COMB FOUNDA- 
TION, BROOD AND BROAD FRAMES, HIVES, 
SHIPPING-CRATES, HONEY -EXTRACT- 
ORS, HONEY-KNIVES, BINGHAM 
SMOKERS, PRIZE HONEY- 

BOXES, AND 
EVERY THING A LIVE BEE-KEEPER NEEDS. 

Send me an order and I will please you, I know. 
F. A. SALISBURY, atid 
premesrinegagin ONONDAGA CO., NEW YORK. 


IT ALI AN BEES, TESTED AND UNTESTED. 


QUEENS, SILE - WORM EGGS, ETC., ETC., 
NOW READY AT REDUCED PRICES. 
Circulars on application. 
3tfd CHAS. R. MITCHELL, Hawkinsville, Ga. 








| 
’ 
; 
: 
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“Stanley's « Vandervort « Foundation, 
PURE ITALIAN NUCLEI, 


AND ALL SUPPLIES NEEDED IN THE APIARY. 


We are now prepared to furnish a large amount of our celebrated foundation, immediately on receipt of 
orders. This foundation is all made from choic? yellow wax, and the workmanship is very tine, 80 that we 
feel sure that our goods will give perfect satisfaction. We are also agents for all kinds of Bee-Keepers’ 
goods, and can furnish them as low as factory prices. andin some cases even lower. We sell the U.S 
Standard Honey-Extractor at 10 per cent off the list price to all our customers who buy other goods of us. 
In addition to the above we have made arrangements so that we can furnish a large number of pure Ital- 
ian Nuclei at greatly reduced rates. We will sell them wita tested or untested queens, or without queens, 
as parties may wish. Those who wish to start an apiary the coming season should write and tell just what 
they want, and get our prices. Our nuclei will be built on full-sized L. frames, and will be well stocked 
with brood and be s. In fact, we shall make the nucleus trade a business, and will give you a good trade 
in that class ©f goods. Heavy fdn., 0c per lb.: light fdn., 60c per lb. Five cents per lb. advance after 
April 15th; le discount on fdn. when ordered in 25-lb. boxes. Address 3tfd 


G. W. STANLEY & BRO., WYOMING, N. Y. 


Ww BUY DIRECT FROM 
hy not YOUR QUEENS and BEES The Breeder? 
25 cents saved is 25 cents made. If you wish to purchase Italian Bees or Queens early in the spring, and 


wish a bargain, you should send for my new Price List. Queens ready in April. 
3-5d Address W. S. CAU'THEN, PLEASANT HILL, LANCASTER CO., 8S. ( 


HIVES! CHEAP! CHEAP! HIVES! 


Having put in new machinery, and running exclusively on Hives and Supplies, I can give satisfaction on 
all orders on shortest notice. Send for price list and circular of Supplies for the apiary. 
3tfd A. D. BENHAM, Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich. 


SOMETHING NEW, NOVEL, RARE, BEAUTIFUL, AND USEFUL. 

MADE Wall - pockets, vases, baskets, 
PARLON: ORNAMEAN 1S 22 MICA: 575 es, Vee eats, 
mage a boggy a0 letter, glove, and handkerchief boxes: comb, card, and watch Cases, ete., ete. For sale at 


ow prices. Send stamp fer price list to the only manufacturer, Miss Lulu Rogers, Cullohwee, Jackson Co., 
N.C. Will also furnish a cheap grade of mica for honey-boxes or observatory-hives. 4-6d 


J.H. WOODWORTH & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SIMPLICITY Bee - VS, 


AND DEALERS I 
BEE - BHEEPERS’ SUPPYPTviruires. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 4 bd 
WEST WILLIAMSFIELD, - + .= ASHTABULA CO., 6 ie - OHIO, 
































senor rom 


yy mapquantas | CYPRIAN 2 ITALIAN QUEENS, 


Tested Rateaiae, queens from imported mother ol hie importation), in April, $5.00; in May, $4.00; in 
June and after, $3.00. Warranted Cyprian queens, in May. $2.10; in June and after, $1.50. Italian queens 
from imported mother (Root’s importation), after 15th May, $1.00. Ihave had experience in breeding 
queens, and guarantee satisfaction. Order now, and pay when you want queens. 
4d Address W. McKAY DOUGAN, M. D., Seneca, Newton Co., Mo. 


ELEDDON'S CIRCULAR now READY 


Address JAMES HEDDON, - Dowagiac, Mich 


EE -KEEPERS, ATTENTION 
SIMPLICITY and CHAFF HIVES, SECTIONS, SMOKERS, ETC., ETC. 


I guarantee satisfaction every time, or money refunded. Q'’'EENS A SPECIALTY. Send for Circular 
and price list. 3tfid HOWARD NICHOLAS, Etters, York Co., Pa. 


BEES BY THE FOUND. 


From April 20 to May 20. $1.00 per pound. After May 20. 80c. Three-frame nuclei and whole colonies for 
sale. Send for prices. Foundation, made on a —— Root mill, same price as A. I. Root gives from 
month to month. 3-5d G. W. GATES, Bartlett, Shelby Co., Tenn. 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books on which postage is not given, 
will be forwarded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disap intment, if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitti that the beokseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were nome to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good things 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
vor me with their a shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, Iam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 

purchaser may know what he is getting. ‘In the fol- 
lowing list, books that I approve, I have marked with 
a*; those r especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, t; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type and much space between the 
lines, +; fore 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 

As many of the bee-books are sent with other goods by freight 
or express, incurring no postage, we give prices separately. 
You will notice, that you can judge of the size of the books very 
well, by the amount required for postage on each. 

} ostage. ] [Price w ithout postage. 
12| A BCof Bee Culture** Paper 88 
15| A BC of Bee Culture** Cloth 
6 | Cook’s New Manual** Paper 
10 | Cook’s New Manual** Cloth 
10 | Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping** 
Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* Revi ‘sed, Paper 
Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* Cloth 
Langstroth on the Hive and ins Bee**t 
Dzierzon Theory** 
Extracted Honey, Dadant*...... 
Honey as Food and Medicine 
“Blessed Bees’’+ A fascinating book, but it is 
fiction and not facta. Putnam’s Sons.. . 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist** 
The Apiary, or Bees, Bee Hives, and Bee Cul- 
ture, by Geo. Neighbour & Sons, England*s 
— "Bee-Keeper’ 8 Guide Book, by Thos. 
Wm. Cowan, Esq., England’*§.............. 


MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 


An Egg Farm, Stoddard** 
Barn Plans and Out-Building's* 
Book on Birds, Holden*................... ‘ 
Dictionary, 25,000 words and phrases 
Draining for Profit and Health, Warring... 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller* 
Gardening for Profit** 
Gray’s School and Field Book of 
How to Make Candy** 
How to Paint, Gardnert 
Hints for Painters, Paper-Hangers, &e*.. 
Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Or- 
chard Stewart* 
Onion Culture* 
On the hoad to Riches** 
Play and Profit in my Garden* 
Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)* 
Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor* 
Silk and the Silk W 
Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*.. 
Strawberry Culturist, Fuller*.. 
Sugar Canes and their Products. 
of sugar included* 
Ten Acres Enough** 
Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases... 
What I know of Farming, Horace Greely.. 
Wood Engraving, Fuller* 
Wood’s Common Objects of the Micro- 








Bp HYMN BOOKS, AND OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 


Bible, good print, neatly bound 
Ester Ried** 
of the Gospels 
arfield, from Canal Boy to Presi- 


Harmon 
0 | Life of 
dent, Alger** on 
10 | Moody’s "Best Thoughts and Discourses**. 
2 | Moody = Sankey’s Gospel Hymns, words 
only, No. LV., paper 
3 | Same, board 
5 | Same, words and music, board.. 
4| Same, No’s J, II, and III, — onl 
8 | Same, words. and music, 
= Same, words and music, 
5 | Same, Nos. I., II., ILI., and ay. combined, 
words only, board 
12 | Same, words and music, board..... Pate aoe 





3 | New Testament in pretty flexible covers. 05 
15 | Story of the Bible** 75 

A large book of 700 pases, and 274 illustrations. Will be read 
by almost every chilc 

The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life **. 

10 | “The Life of Trust’”’ by Geo. Muller** 
10 | Walks and Words of Jesus** 

This book contains, in very large type, all the words spoken 
by Jesus, as nearly in their proper order as we can get them. 

BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 

ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 
American Bird Fancier 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas 
A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard 
American Weeds and Usefu! Plants 
Burn’s Architectural Drawirg Book 
Burr’s Vegetables of America 
Broom Corn and Brooms.. aper 50.... 
Bommer’s Method of Making anures 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier 
Canary Birds 
Cements and Glue. 
Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic 
Animals, 

Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets 
Dana’s Muck Manual 
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Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing... 

Farming by Inches, Barnard 

Flax Culture yd Prize Essays Practical. 
Growers 

Fur, Fin, and ‘Feather 

Farming For Bo ze 

Gardening For enatty maa 

Gregory On Cabbages. , 

Seeneey On Squashes. 

Gregory On Onions 

Guenon On Milch Cows 

Hedges and Evergreens, Warder 

Hop Culture 

Harris on The Pig 

How to Get a Surta and When to Find One.... 

Insects Injurious to Vegetation. .. Plain, $4 00. 
With Colored P 

Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy 

Klipparts Wheat Plant...... or CORT, SR oateen 

Leavitt's Facts About Peat... 

Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Huusekeeper’ ‘3 Friend. 

Money In The Garden, Quinn 

Manual of Botany and ne a Gray 

My Ter Rod Farm, Barnard 

My Vinevard at Lakeview 

Practical Butter Book, Willard 

Pear Culture, Fields 

Peach Culture. Fu!ton’s 

rear Culture ror Frout, yuu 

Parsons On The Rose 

Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright 

Strawberry Garden. Barnard. A Story 

Shooting on The Wing............... wasussaekes 

Taxidermist’s Manual 

The Carpenter’s Steel Square and its Uses,.... 
Hodgson,... Abridged 

What to Do and How to Do It, in case of.. 
accident, &c 

Youman’s Household Science 

Youatt on Sheep..... .......... cane caceee féan 
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You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
pe are in some kind ofa Binder. Who has not 

“Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will aoe them son one 
year), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, an 
according to quality. Table of prices of Sindee for 
any Periodical, mail sax? on O ie secan Send in 
your orders, Medina. Ohio. 

The Canadian P. O. oe. ‘ages refuse to receive these 
econ’ the mails, as they exceed the proper weight for mer- 
chandlise. 
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ONE - PIECE SECTIONS 083 $5.00 


HIVES 


and all goods correspondingly low. We make a specialty, of all styles, of the SAMPLICITY 

HIVE, including the ** Mi. & F.?? Chaff Hive, with movable upper story, which is growing rapidly 

in favor, as offering superior advantages for wintering and, handling bees at all seasons. We have IM. 

Wea = hive by making one or both sides MOVABLE at an additional cost of le per side. 
e manufacture 


DUNHAM FOUNDATION, 


AND ARE AGENTS FOR 


FRAT - BOTTO MED MA EE. 
Will pay highest price offered in GLEANINGS from month to month for beeswax, delivered at depot here. 
DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 
Send for [uatrated Price List for 1883 FREE. 


W. T. FALCONER, 3 merSusr2¥acihe. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
‘Stanleys « Vandervort « Roundation, 
PURE ITALIAN NUCLEI, 


AND ALL SUPPLIES NEEDED IN THE APIARY. 


We are now prepared to furnish a large amount of our celebrated foundation, immediately on receipt of 
orders. This foundation is all made from choice yellow wax, and the workmanship is very tire, so that we 
feel sure that our goods will give perfect satisfaction. We are also agents for ail kinds of Bee-Keepers' 
goods, and can furnish them as low as factory prices, and in some cases even lower. We sell the U.S. 
Standard Honey-Extractor at 10 per cent off the list price to all our customers who buy other goods of us. 
In addition to the above we have made arrangements so that we can furnish a large number of pure Ital- 
ian Nuclei at greatly reduced rates. We will sell them with tested or untested queens, or without queens, 
as parties may wish. Those who wish to start an apiary the coming season should write and tell just what 
they want, and get our prices. Our nuclei will be built on full-sized L. frames,»ni will be well stocked 
with brood and bees. In fact, we shall make the nucleus trade a business, and will give you a good trade 
in that class of goods. Heavy fdn., 50c per lb.; light fdn., 60c per lb. Five cents per lb. advance after 
April 15th; 1c discount on fdn. when ordered in 25-lb. boxes. Address 3tfa 





G. W. STANLEY & BRO., WYOMING, N. Y. 


HE -EKEEPERS, ATTENTION! 
SIMPLICITY and CHAFF HIVES, SECTIONS, SMOKERS, ET¢., ETC. 


I guarantee satisfaction omer time, or money ee QUEENS A SPECIALTY. Send for Circular 





and price list. 5 OWARD NICHOLAS, Etters, York Co., Pa. 


SEES BY THe POUND. 


From April 20 to May 20, $1.00 per pound. After May 20. 80c. Threc-frame nuclei and whole colonies for 
sale. Send for prices. Foundation, made on a 10-inch Root mill, same price as A. TI. Root gives from 
month to month. 3-5d G. W. GATES, Bartlett, Shelby Co., Tenn. 


ALBINO AND ITALIAN QUEENS, BEES, AND SUPPLIES FOR 1883, 


NOTICE THE CHANGE 
HEADQUARTERS FOR THE ALBINO BEE, NOW AT HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND. 


If you have any taste for beauty, desire pleasure in working, and want large yields of honey, buy the 
Albinos, for they are the Coming Bee. As the demand for queens and supplies has so largely increased, 
and in order to have railroad and other facilities in ali directions, that I may be able to fillorders promptly, 
I have purchased land, and have fitted up buildings at Hagerstown, Md., and am now ready for business. 
I will furnish Hives, Comb Fdn., and Apiarian supplies generally. I have a heavy stock of bees on hand, 
and will be able to furnish several hundred queens per month. Send for Price List. 


Address S. VALENTINE, HAGERSTOWN, WASHINGTON Co., MD. 


3-5d 
We furnish EVERY THING needed in the Apiary, of practical 
construction, and at the lowest price. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
=e Send your address on a postal card, and we will send you free 
He Ss our Large iilustrated  Catslogue. Address 


38d” _ (EStablished 1864.) ag RETCHMER, COBURG, IOWA. 


CORP ARAL EID ORT HER os sss cnovtsetorenst as eaperaice ghee cto 


ple copy of BEE-EEEPER’S EXCHANGE, and our price list of Apiarian 
Supplies for 1883, should send their address, plainly written on a postal card, at once to 
d (Successor to Houck & Peet.) THEO. HOUCK, Canajoharie, N.Y. 

















